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JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’s COURT, CHANCERY LANE. } 
“\EOLOGY.—MR. THOMAS JOYCE, F.GS. ‘LERICAL ELOCUTION.—Mr. RICHARD Sale by Auction. 
‘will deliver a LECTURE, INTRODUCTORY to his 7 JONES hag. RETURNED (for the Season) to his House, 14, SOUTHGATE'S ROOMS. 
COURSES. on on Wednesday. ! a ag oe, of belt vest 4 Pept | en By SOUTHGATE & BARRETT. at their Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, 
Me ares during the month - Bam my . THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 8 DAY, and MONDAY. November 
1" Co! sare’ “General Physical and Theoretic Geology, during M. JULLIEN’S ANNUAL SERIES OF CONCERTS. VALUABLE’ COLLEC TION OF “BC \OKS, 


the Soe of volresty, nee, ane and April, Fees—First Course, JULLIEN has the honour to acquaint the among which are—Stuart and Revett’s Antiquities of Athens, 
1; 


= —— plement, 5 vols. half russia——Manton’s Works, 5 vols.— 

Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, at a quarter- e Nobility. gery. and the Public in general, thet his a Works, 2 vols.— Walk > Cc —Bp. 

pst The Course is open to gentlemen who do not attend any Ane VEaBeK tne of CONCERTS will commence on FRIDAY, pred Semene—iaeees' _ py a lerey a 

other Class in = Colleg VE ar nieniens tlt handel ms —Forbes’s Oriental Memoirs, 4 vols.—Latham’s General History of 

_ DE MORGAN, particu wi july announ — 2 vols Fugin' 3 Examples of Gothic Aveaivetane, & vols, = 

uarterly Review, from commencement to 184. ictoria! 

CHAS. C. ATRIN oat Secretary tothe Counell NCAUSTIC DECORATIONS FOR ROOMS, | Shakspere, S woisGocthe's, Werke do ole “Tyrants Life and 

University College, London, Oct. 29, 1845. executed by first-rate German Artists, both for Ceilings and | Works, by Moore, 17 vols.—Cuvier's Animal Kingdom, 8 vols. &e. 

UB ee —"____________——— | Walls. Specimens may be seen at W. B. SIMPSO) "8, 456, West On FRIDAY, ‘November 8, and two following days (Sunday 

LECTURES ON LAW AND JURISPRUDENCE. Strand, near Trafalgarequare, ~The same are done on paper for Fenian of BOOKS, in vaniens Laagenets oan 

i y rature, including a variety o ner vinity, 

YROFESSOR MARSHMAN, A.M. will deliver F he country, and may be put up by country workmen. a selection of modern Standard Werke, a cemaber off thabines and 
a LECTURE, INTRODUCTORY to his COURSES on EN POUNDS REWAR a Spanish Books, and a great assortment of General Literature. 

ENGLISH LAW, on Thursday, 6th November, at half-past ISSING, from the Erechtheum Club, THIRTEEN =— 


MI - 

TME y aoe » 

. the ensuing Session, COURSES of LECTURES will be YOLUMES, thin 16mo, in red morocco binding, gilt, containing IRCULAR N OTES. -U NION BANK OF -Lonpon. 

delivered as foll ve ae The Directors give Notice that they issue CIRCULAR 
By PROPESSOR ‘MARSHMAN, A. Mt. from half-past7 to half- | Cudmore’s Evyodia, ora Prayer Song, 1655—Daniell’s Works, | NOTES (of the wales of 101. and upwards), free of expense, and 

put 8 m.,on Mondays and Thursday containing the Tragedy of Cleopatra, and other Poems, 1611 — LETTERS of CREDIT, payable at all the principal cities and 
First Course.—On the Criminal I Marie Magdalen’s Funeral Teares, 1609 — Withers’s Satirical towns of Europe and elsewhere, to be obtained at the Head Office, 
Second Ceenee. —On the Law of Shipping, Charter Parties, Bills | Essays, 1613 — Withers’s W. orks, containing Satires, Epigrams, Princes-street, Mansion House; the Regent-street Branch, 

of Lading, and other Poems, 1620—Withers's Motto, Nec Habeo, Nec Careo, Ares -place ; and at the Charing-cross Branch, 4, Pall Mall East. 
Third Course—On the Law of Bills of Exchange, Promissory | Nec Curo, 1621—Withers’s Crumps and’ Scraps, 16¢i—Withers's W. W. SCRIMGEOUR, Manager. 

Notes and other Contracts not under Seal. Three Grains of Spirituall Frankincense, 1651—Withers’s Procla- : 
Fourth Course.—On the Recent Changes in the Law relating to | mation in the Name of the King of Kings, 1662—Withers’s Triple TO VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT. 

Real Property ; on a Suit of Ejectment, &c. hers’ 


Paradox, 1661—Wit ’s Memorandum to London, 1665—Withers’s ‘KEN } 
The various Courses will commence on the 6th November, the | Three Private Meditations, 1666 — Answer to George Withers’s N ESSRS. J. & R. M* CRAC KE N, ForEIGN 
22th January, soa = » April a She 23rd May. Motto, by S. G, 1625, Aceyts, and Acents to the Royan Acapr my, No. 7, Old 
Fee for each ¢ rately. for all the Four Courses, 7/. W hoever will give such information as may lead totheir recovery, Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility and Ge entry that the y continue 
By PROFESSOR f HARGRE Vi, I B.L. on Tuesday and Friday, | will receive the above REWARD, on application to the Secretary, | t© Teceive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, Xe., 
from half-past 7 to half-past 8 p.m., commencing llth of November. | 8, York-street, St. James’s-square. from all parts of the Continent, for clearing through the Custom 
First Course.—Principles of English Equ ity y Suriapradense. House, &.; and that they undertake the shipment of effects to all 
Second Course.—Institutes of Roman lon Text-Book ; Third eeney Basa & BOOK > amgeeaamaas parts of the world. Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and 
snd Fourth Books of Gaius. in smal! prem information, may be had on application at their Office, as 
Third Course. — Part 1. Law of Nations in Time of Peace. INTS FO ~ iP HE 0 RMATION abo 
Private International Law, or Conflict of Laws. Hl 7 gy hee 
Meir cask Course separenely. St ; for the Thhsee Courses, SL OF READING AND BOOK SOCIETIES VV ESSRS. BARRY & SON beg to inform the 
Examinations for Degrees in Laws are held once a year (in | 1% EVERY PART OF THE ey ON A NEW AND IMPROVED PLAN. Nobility and Gentry that one of their firm constantly visits 
November) by the University of London. This n, ities affo: by the reduced | Paris for the purpose of selecting elegancies of every description 
AScholarship of 50d, a year, for three years, is {Proposed ~ the | postage, railroads, and steam steam vessels, will extend the accommoda- | suitable for presents, of which they now have a most splendid 
Senate, under certain for the ©: who, at the | tions of one of the la Libraries of the Metropolis to the most | variety. Their stock of plain and fancy stationery, dressing-cases, 
expiration examination for honours, shall distinguish fda the | distant parts of the _ ire.—Sent gratis and post free, to order | desks, &€., is the very best that can be manufactured. T heirstamps 
most in jurispruden inclosing two stamps, addressed Messrs. SaunpeRs & Orizy, Pub- | for marking linen are used by Her Majesty and a large number of 
he facilities enjered by the Graduates of other Universities, as | lishers, Conduit-street. oe, oouk for Le paver. also, are engraved - the 
ents of the Middle Temple, and for admission as Attorneys “ style, with either c coronet, or initials ; specimens of either 
a ealicitors, are cubuadad’ $e Graduates of the University we NO POSTAGE STAMPS REQUIRED. of as 2 may be selected from an almost endless variety at their 
don, TO BOOKSELLER Ss, RE A D ING establishment, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, and 12: , Bishopsgate- 
Further information may be obtained at the Office of the College. SOCIRT! ES and CIRCULATING LIBRARIES. ctrest Within, P Tates for visiting. ~cards s engrav ed for 2s, 6d. and 100 
A. DE MORGAN, EDWARDS'S EXTRAORDINARY CHEAP. HANDOM | Sap unter for 24 64. Messrs, Barry & Sou arealso sole agents for 
Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Laws. CATALOG t E of OLD BOOKS, PRINTS, and MUSIC, including 


CHAS, C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. a Library of Modern Novels, Romances, and Works of Fiction, NM INERAL SPA of BATH.—The celebrate 
University College, London, Oct. 29, 1845. will be ready to be posted through the Kingdom, rrer, on the 8th | | Hot Mineral Waters of Bath present a most oar 
HIGH SCHOOL OF EDINBURGH of N : . by — —— post paid, to 76, Bunhill- Tow, | remedy in all rheumatic, gouty, paralytic, and chronic affections ; 
: 7 ° fo — Joni We i tio t wy fea wi given | in contractions and lameness arising from the above disorders ; in 
HE Lorp Provost, MAGIstTRATES AND Council, | ft large or small Collections 0 boxe or Music. sprains, or other local ay all ror diseases ; biliary 
Patrons of the Sc ill thi > > spy | aud glandular obstructions, anc uterine al fections, as well as in 
eon Wah eal Og eee rere Ee ae Ree cr 
’ x » - a veneficial in ochondriacal an iysterical ’ affectic 8, and iv 
jj vy, le wet the Office of RECTOR, vacant by the retirement ay | ey a rary, E. CHUR oN = bg ae kage wy is = general disordered health, with impaired diges —y Owe, “The 
nt Cha auabers, Edinburgh, Edinburgh, th October 1845, nF na Ata Suerckdaan es we | A under the publishe: most eminent physicians and surgeons, including Sir James Clark, 
























































just published (gratis li kK, d on, 8 »hnso' - 
RENCHW—PASIGLOT SYS’ tT) E] M.— and post free), which contains, in addition to the Library dupli- Mie ‘Dr Ch oF ny my he my Sir Astley Coot yo Dr. Gran- 
By this admirable system, which elucidates eac cates, a List of SIX HUNDRED NEW WORKS in every branch | Brodie, Mr. Guthrie, &c. &c., have testitied to the highly va uable 
d prices. __ | curative properties of these mineral waters, which is farther evi- 
govern all. Mr. c RANE qualifies a di igent pupil, in etx months, } ISTORICAL PAINTING. — PREMIUM ae woand eo eye Ly semen 
think an Aid eee fluently in this Salast anes Beet ONE THOUSAND POUNDS. The Baths and Pump-Rooms are unquestionably the most ele- 
43, Essex strect, Strand. Oxe Tuovsanp Pounps are hereby offered to the Artist who | gant and complete in Europe, and have been recently fitted-up and 
4 ‘ shall produce the best Ort Paintine of the Baptism or Cunist, by | refurnished with every possible comfort and accommodation. 
Just published, by Whittaker & Co. price 3s. immersion, in the River Jordan, to illustrate the accounts of the Bath is now reached from London (by the Great Western Rail- 
The First Part of the Pasiglot System French | Evangelists :—Matthew, 3rd chapter, 13th to 17th verses ; Mark, Ist | way) in 2 hours, from Exeter in 2} hours, and is admirably suited 
Grammar, an entirely new Stes) eed Gheesekien’ Enteodastic chapter, 9th to 11th verses; Luke, 3rd chapter, 2ist to 23rd ne for the residence of the invalid, combining all the refined amuse- 
tothat cht - mpd aes howe ical _* — ——— and the folowing lines from the first book of Milton's * Para ments gad sessentions of the metropolis with the pure air and in- 
insure a pupil, in a few months,a perfect soqueiunange with the | Xesaine “ vi porating. peenes of Whe eonmary. 
Freneh. By GEORGE CRANE and GUEIRARD NEGREL. — 


Green & Simms, Lessees of the Establishment of Pump- 
The prophet do him rev erence, on him rising Rooms and Baths, of whom every information may be obtained. 


RIZE LECTU - ~ - of the water, heaven above ‘the clouds = YALIG: A -HIC BLACI LE ENG 
pA arr Pye aren the tea hs ig eer Lines 79 to 86 a int 2s — : sack yey P 4 ¥:- CIL, 


3 again line 288— / Manufactured by E. WOLFF & SON, 23, Church- street, 
to bestow the sum of FIPTY GUINEAS. in TWO PRIZE "As I rose out of the laving stream. Spitalfields, London. 


fortwo sets of not leas than FOUR WRITTEN LECTURES, show: | , It is required that the size of the work shall be not less than 12 | ‘The Caligraphic Pencils have bee ted by E. Wolff & 8 
ing the advantages of a classical education as an auxiliary toacom- | feet by 10, nor greater than 15 feet by 12; that the two principal | after the aanetitens ae a, + ey & me po ~~ 
mereial education, Gentlemen who may be disposed to compete for figures shall be at least as large as life ; that the time shall be either result of many experiments ; and every effort that ingenuity and 
it fee are informed that eo ples or ithe, Licctures must be unt 4 ge the immer n.while fone ip apearing th ‘Y eonae experience could suggest, has been made to insure the sIighe st degree 
etary of the “ ratio 4 > 
waked coy ers, endorsed, rf poh pug tt A Fg mer oe are standing in the water to the depth of about two-fifths of their poy ey and the profession may rely upon their being all that 
be distinguished by some motto, and be accompanied by a | beig They are perfectly free from grit ; and for richness of t ne, depth 
note, with servenee onding motto, containing the name and Two years, from this date, will be allowed for the completion and | o¢ oe lay delicacy of tint, =a sean of a they one nol te 
talres of the author : he decision as to the , merits sof the respec- = ra bend j ong ag ae. ee bay bees onty be equalled by the best Cumberland Lead that can be obtained at 
ions W) ceed piace a te - 
tape counpetent po — ri sent in i = refe d to ype be advertised. ‘The whole of the works will be publicly exhibited pe Sd Ah are infinitely superior to every other descrip 
Bebo), whose names will be publicly announced prior to the in the Melpopelie, fora period of time, not exceeding two months, The Caligraphic Pencils will also recommend themselves to all 
we date, The prize f for the best series of lectures will be thirty during which the competing Artists (being so far their own judges) who use the lack k Lead Pencil as an instrument of professional 
guineas, and for the second best twenty guineas. The lectures for | SLall by successive eliminations reduce the number of the paintit importance or recreation, by their being little more than half the 
Vhich prizes may be awarded are to become the property of the City | t¢ F1v®, out of which we will select the one to which the prize shall price of other pencils— 
of London School, and will be delivered at the school for the benefit be awarded. H, HH, H, HB, B, BB, F, FF, W* .. 4s, per dozen. 
ieetruction of the. upils, by some competent person to be With the view of obtaining suitable accommodation for the BE ae EHB Rs, 
wae 6 for t rT} by the committee, and will afterwards be yoy % is none Se 9 the magnes on a of all BBBB .. ates 
» ists intending to compe er, if possible, wi he size o 3 = oe TN 
may be of te “on application tthe Secreary bo bod their pictures, may be sent to either of our addresses by the Ist of i . bond hee enc is particularly recommended for writing and count 
se Mi -street, Cheapside, any da: ween the hours of ten | January, 1846, when the precise mode of elimination will be adver- | 98-2 
THOM ve oemecn the Secretary. | tised,and the Money FuNDEp for this sreciric onsxct,inthenames | An Allowance on every Gross purchased by. Artists or Teachers. 
° of three respectable individuals in London, whose names will be May be had of all Artists’ Colourmen, Stationers, Booksellers, &¢. 
re = E WATERLOO HE R 0 ES published; and, in the meantime, references will be given, if | A single Pencil will be forwarded asasaimple, upon the receipt of 
1 S.— uired, both in London and Edinburgh. postage stamps to the amount. 
iat th The Subscribers and the Public are reg peed he competition ig open to Artists of all Nations. JTION.—To prevent imposition, a highly finished and 
e pl Engraving of the ‘WATERLO oy SROES’ {The 1 200k, will be Cry Sp the successful competitor before the pone gy sod . yw ges “ayy ae Hd jfttaticn. | is pat round 
ou nped on both 
“The most interesting ane pane Tlistorical Record of Waterloo, ponte bag Seana 5 Che pustane ans cappeae of & to bereme sides, * Caligraphic Black Lead, E. Wolff & Son, London.” 
Minted by G, P. Knigh sy. A., has been in progress by the | _ ‘The utmost care will be taken of the paintings; but we cannot | _ *** The usual trade allowance to stationers, booksellers, &e., 
brought it. ch ‘Charles G. iiewis, for pene three yours, hold ourselves responsible in any case of injury or accident ; nor Show Box or Specimen Gratis with an order for a gross ‘ot 
oug' successf rmination. ¢ En- | can we defra: of the enc 
Tepresents ‘ Ficld-Marshal the Duke of Welli: aston, K.G., 7 yO MAS BELL of Cats convepemes or semovel, Just published. in Sv ice 4s. Gd, cloth 
his illustrious Guests ot Apsley House, on the ‘Anniver. Don Resa Works, South Shields, ust publisi , in 8vo. price 4s. 6d, cloth, ¥ 
ryt the glorious Eighteenth of june, and included in the plate CHARLES HILL K ‘HE ENEIS, Books 1 and 2. Rendered into 
ome its pT a WE of ee age,’ to whom the nation on rmitage, Roton Road, Birmingham. ine DANES WEN ey, i New Interpretations and 
pril 3, rations, ES 
ERE: Henry oy i a P ao Pall Mall in Ordinary to her Majesty and | *s* The Editors of Foreign Jourpalg are respectfully requested "e 


London: Taylor Walton, pret “Govcr-stroet, Dublin; 
to copy this apnoungement, Grant & Bolton, Edinburgh Macinchlan, Stewart & Co, 
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by the app lication of those universal principles of grammar that of f Literature, at very reduced prices. 
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MILLER’S 
CATALOGUE OF CHEAP BOOKS. 


The following valuable sets of BOOKS, MAGAZINES, 
REVIEWS, and TRANSACTIONS, are on sale, at the 
prices affixed :— 


AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE, a Monthly 
Miscellany of Romance, General Literature, and Wit, from the 
commencement to the conclusion of the last volume, numerous 
illustrations by Cruikshank and Leech, 7 vols. 8vo. half calf, gilt, 
very handsomely bound, 1/. 16s, The same in numbers, 1/. a ne 


ARCHITECTURAL MAGAZINE, a Journal 
of Improvement in Architecture, Building, and Furnishing, and 
of the various Arts and Trades connec’ therewith. By J.C. 
LOUDON, Illustrated with several thousand engravings, com- 
plete in 5 vols. 8vo. half calf, neat, only 32, 5s. 1839 

This exceedingly useful and yaluable work has of late become 
very scarce, 


BACON'S (Lord) Works, with a Life of the 


Author, by Mallet, fine portrait by Vertue, 3 vols. folio, calf, — 
2L, 2s, 1753 





“An edition more methodical, more elegant, and every way 
more complete than any preceding.” — Lowndes, 


BELL'S British Poets, complete, from Chaucer 


to Churchill, inclusive, a very neat and uniform set, in 109 vols. 
18mo. well bound, 44 10s, 


BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY, from commence- 
ment to 1845 ; engravings by George Cruikshank, Phiz, Leech, and 
others, 17 yols. svo. half calf, gilt, handsomely bound, 64 er see 

Amongst its contents will be found entire Novels, by Dickens, 
Ainsworth, Albert Smith, Cockton, G. P. R. James, &. &c. 


BIBLE —The Holy Bible, with Explanatory 
Notes, Practical Observations, copious Marginal References, In- 
dexes, &c. by THOMAS SCOTT, Rector of Aston, Sandford, 
Bucks, numerous fine engravings, 3 vols, 4to. very neatly bound in 
calf, marbled edges, 3 vols. 4to, 34. 15s, 1842 


BOLINGBROKE'S (Lord) Works, by Mallett, 
1754 


5 vols. 4to. calf, very neat, only 1/. 16s, 


CHURCHILL'S Collection of Voyages and 
Travels, some now first published from Original MSS., others now 
first published in English, with a General Preface, giving an 
Account of the Progress of Trade and Commerce from its first 
beginning, 6 vols. folio, calf, gilt, very neat, 24, 15s, 1704-32 


CLARKE’S (Dr.) Travels in Europe, Asia, and 
America, very extensively illustrated with engravings, best edi- 


tion, 6 vols, 4to. elegantly bound, calf, gilt, 52. 5s, v.¥. 


EDINBURGH (The) REVIEW, from the com- 
mencement to the end of 1844, 80 vols, Syo. the scarce Index in- 
cluded, half calf, very neat, 14/, 14s, 


The same, to the end of 1842, without the Index, 
10. 1s. 1813 


ENCY( ‘LOPEDIE;; ou, Dictionnaire Universel 
Raisonné des Connoissances Humaines, mis en ordre par M. De 
Felice, avec le Supplement, 58 vols, 4to. half calf, neat, with several 
hundred engravings, 4é, 4s. 1770 


_FISHER’S National Portrait Gallery of Illus- 
trious and Eminent Personages of the Nineteenth Century, with 
Memoirs by W. Jerdan and the Rey. H. Stebbing, 5 vols. imp. 8vo. 
containing 184 fine Portraits, 37, 3s, 1s29-! 


FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW (The), 
from its commencement in 1827 to 1843 inclusive, 33 vols. Syo. half 
calf, new and neat, 54 10s. ; or to 184, 32 vols. 6. 6s. 

*x* This Journal embraces full and comprehensive views of the 
state of Continental Literature for the last sixteen years, 


FOX’S (J.) Book of Martyrs, and Acts and Monu- 
ments of the Church, splendidly illustrated with numerous wood 
and steel engravings, together with a series of highly finished Por- 
traits of the leading characters connected with the Reformation 
3 vols. imp. Svo. elegantly bound, calf, extra, 34 3s, isa’ 


ren “4? . ° 
MEYRICK'S (Sir S. R.) Ancient Armour,— 
Critical Inquiry into Ancient Armour, as it Existed in Euro 5 
but particularly in England, from the Norman Conquest to the 
Reign of Charles L1., with a Glossary, &c. illustrated with numer- 
ous coloured Plates, 3 vols, imp. 4to. the initial letters richly illu- 
minated, and heightened with gold and silver, half-bound, morocco. 
edges uncut, 6. bs, 1824. 


PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS. 
Abridgment of the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society 


of London, from their Commencement in 1665 to 1800, with Notes 
and nto ps, oe illustrations, by Hutton, Shaw and Pearson, 
. 48, 1808, 


Lumerovus plates, 18 vols, 4to, 4/. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, from its commence- 


ment in 1809, to the end of 1843, complete in 70 vols. wii 
Indexes inclusive, a well bound =. in half calf, = poh neg 
12/, 12s, ; or without the Indexes, 10/.'10s, 1809-43 


~ ° ° ° 
. RITSON S Pieces—A Collection of the various 
oetical and Antiquarian Works edited an i 
consisting of—Robin Hood, a Collection ~ fm) Hones 
vols.—Aunals of the Caledonians, Picts and Scots, 2 vols. Memoirs 
of the Celts or Gauls ; Ancient Songs and Ballads, from the Keign 
of Henry If. to the Revolution, 2 vols.—Life of King Arthur. 
ieces of Ancient Popular Poetry, Fairy Tales, Letters and Lives 
of Ritson, with Memoir by Sir Fl. Nicolas, 2 vols.—Caledonian 
a in all 13 vols. crown 8vo. uniform half-bound, green morocco 
marbled edges, extra (a very choice and elegant series), 5/. 5s, . 


STATE TRIALS, a complete Collection of, 
forming 10 large folio yols. neatly bound, old calf, gilt, 3/. 38. 1730-66, 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE LINNAZAN 


SOCIETY, from the Commencement, in 1791, to 1 i i 
Vols, 4to, very neatly half-bound in 11, only 7/15, -_ mast : 6. 


Jouy MILLER, 404, Oxford-street, 


[HE 


Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’-hall-court. 





BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Just published, No. IV. price Six Shillings. 


Contents. — 
German Philosophy and Christian Theology. 
Poems, by Miss tt. 

The Resources of Ireland. £ 

Sacramental Theories—Dr. Halley's Lectures. 

Animal Magnetism and Ghost-seeing. 

The True Law of Population. 

Prospects of British Art. — 

Origen—his Life, Writings, and Opinions. 

The Literature of Fiction. 

Baptist W. Noel on the Church of Ireland. 

. Life and Works of Bewick, 

12. Criticisms on Books—Literary Intelligence. 

London: Jackson & Walford, 18, St. Paul's Churchyard ; and 
Edinburgh: 
J.Johnstone. Glasgow: J. Maclehose. Dublin; J. Robertson. 


This day is published, price 2s. 6d. 
HE PROSPECTIVE REVIEW; 
a QUARTERLY JOURNAL of THEOLOGY and 
LITERATURE. 


* Respice, Aspice, Prospice.”—St. Bernard, 
NUMBER IV. 


Sere 





ores 
SS2en 





Contents, 
Arr. I. The New German-Catholic:Church. 
IL. Reform of the Church of England. P 
ILI. Rome, Ancient and Modern, and its Environs, 
1V. The Elements of Morality, including Polity. 
V. Different Views of the Atonement. 
VI. Notices of New Publications. 


John Chapman, 121, Newgate-street. 
THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE for 


NOVEMBER, contains, among other Articles, Life of Lord 
Lyttelton—Portfolio of a Man of the World (continued)—Notices 





of Dunstable—the Law of Quartering Arms— Memoir of Cardinal 


Kempe (with his Portrait)—Anecdotes of Dr. Richard Bathurst 


and Dr. William Baylies—the Works of Dr. William Falconer— 


Introduction of the Mulberry Tree into England, &. &c. With 
Review of New Publications—Literary and Antiquarian Intelli- 


gence—Historical Chronicle; and Obituary, containing Memoirs 


of the late Earl Spencer; Bishop of Bath and Wells; W. Penn, 
Esq. ; Mr. Berjeans Atcherley ; Benj. Wood, Esq. M.P.; Mr. Up- 
cott, &c. &e. Price 2s. 6, 

Nichols & Son, 46, King-street, Westminster. 


PRASER’S MAGAZINE for November, 


price 2s, 6d., contains ;— 
1, Contemporary Orators. No.[V. Lord Stanley. 
2. Paulet la Lionne. 
Out of Town. 4 
The Curate’s Volume of Poems. Chapter XI., and Conclusion. 
Sea-side Reading. Zoe. Old Flanders. Valentine M'Clutchy 
Evenings in the Pyrenees. My Marine Memorandum-Book. 
Old Homer. 
White-chalk Days of a Wanderer. Day First—Rhodes. 
. Barmecide Banquets with Joseph Bregion and Anne Miller. 
George Savage Fitz-Boodle, Eecuire, to the Rev. Lionel 
Gaster, Fellow and Tutor of St. Boniface College, Oxon. 
Charles Bannister. 
10. The Defensible State of the Country. 
11. The Belle’s Choice. 
12. The Hidden Stream, 
13. The Zoology of the English Poets Corrected by the Writings of 
Modern Naturalists. . 
G. W. Nickisson, 215, Regent-street, London. 
THE ECLECTIC REVIEW for November, 
d 2s, 6d., contains— 
1. The New German Reformation. 
2. Sallust’s Biographical Writings. 
Travels of the Baron C. A. de Bode, 
Lord Mahon’s History of England. 
Rhymes of a Hand-loom Weaver. 
Letters of Mary, Queen of Scotland. 
Report of issioners—Parli 
Electoral Duty of Dissenters, &c. &c. 
In a few days, in 8yo, a 
Tentamen Anti-Straussianum: the Antiquity of 
the Gospels asserted on Philological Grounds, in Refutation of the 
Mythic Scheme of Dr. David Frederick Strauss. An Argument, 
by Orlando T. Dobbin, L.L.D., Trinity College, Dublin. 
Ward & Co. 27, Paternoster-row. 


T HE ART-UNION, Monthly Journal, for 
NOVEMBER, contains— 
No.1. Head-Coverings in England. By F, W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 
2. Cabinet Sculpture. 
3. The Sculpture of the Jews and Canaanites. 
4. Scraps collected in Paris, with Illustrations. 
5. The proposed Statue of Caxton in the New Houses of 
Parliament. : * 4 
6. Living Artists of Europe— William Kaulbach, with a 
Portrait. 
v. eee ering. 
& The Fourth Report of the Commissioners on Fine Arts, 
9. Picture Dealing. 
10, Obituary—J. A. Molteno; George Basevi; Persius. 
11. An Artist’s Epitaph. 
12. Art in Continental States. 
13, The Provincial Exhibitions and Art in the Provinces. 
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Correspondence, Varieties, Reviews, &c. &c. 
Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 


’ iv v a 

OOD'S MAGAZINE for Novemser, No 23 

rice 24, €d., contains :—1. Tales of the Colonies, 2nd Sen,” 

By the Editor, The Bushrangerof Van Dieman’s Land (conten 
—2. The Bar of England—3. Lines on the Death of My, pee 
4 Chronicles of the Fleet—5. Reviews of Books: Heme)s 
Medii Zvi; Kalendarium ; De Morgan on the Globes - J P23 
Marine Memorandum Book, &¢.—6. The Evil Eye—7 Ganing’s 
and Railways—s, English Etymology, &c. ‘ Vurrency 

London: Henry Renshaw, 356, Strand. 


LACKWOOD’S + IE 
B No. CCCLXI. for NOVEMBER Prise ity INEW 
Jontents, 


on 

I. The Student of Salamanca. Part I,— 
III. Hakem the Slave—IV. The Lay of Btarkather telat — 
—VI. Account of a Visit to the Volcano of Kirauea—VIL The 
De gg be ag ee The (rand General Junction and 4 
e ension Railwa: haps —1X. Sketche r 
Lucea—X. The Railways. ° psody—IX. Sketches of Italy— 

William Blackwood & So. 
37, Paternoster-row, London. 


(HE OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE REVIEW 
The NOVEMBER Number contains :~ P 

The Religious Movements in Germany, 

. Chapman s Homer. 

. Drumann’s Kome. 

- The Vaudois Constitution. 

ot ae one yy awe f Lord Lyttelton. 

. Drummonds Abstract Principles of Revealed Religi 

VIL. The Career of the Bar. “ ease 

London; William Pickering, Piccadilly. 

“ cxford: J. Vincent. J emabeidge : J.& J. Deighton 
Yommunications for the Editor should be addressed 

care of Mr. Pickering, eens te 


XAITS EDINBURGH MAGAZINE for 
NOVEMBER, price One Shilling, contains—Nelson’s Dis- 
atches and Letters—Jenny Basket; an American Romance— 
zetters from Naples, by Madame Wolfensberger—The Life of 
Mozart—Notes on Gilfillan’s ‘Gallery of Literary Portraits,’ hy 
Thomas De Quincey—Are we to be ruined by Railways ?—Trench’s 
ravels in France and Spain—Poetry— Literary Register: Hughes 
Revelations of Spain ; Brown’s New Zealand, &c, &c. 
W. Tait, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co, London. 


THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
for NOVEMBER, price 2s. 6¢., contains :— 

The German Catholic Church, Blackletter Recreations—The 
Irish Statutes—Irish Dress and Customs— Marriage and Fostering 
—The King’s Title—Slavery—Clerical Absentees. ‘The Whychcots ; 
a Leaf from the Census of 1841—Chaps. V., VI., VII., VIII. Tra- 
velling in India. A Night with Mephistopholes. Italian Poets— 
No. V.—Ariosto. The Duties of Irish Protestants—Peel and 
*The Standard.’ The Cock and Anchor, An Apple anda Spinning 
Wheel—A Ballad. Claims of Archbishp de Londrés to a Niche in 
the New House of Lords, 

Dublin: William Curry, jun. & Co.; W. 8. Orr & Co. London; 
and all Booksellers. Of whom may be had, 


(THE O'DONOGHUE, By Harry Lornequer. 
Nos. XII. and XIII.—Conclusion, With Tlustrations by 
Price 2s, 


Phiz. 
. ~ DW » 
THE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL for 
NOVEMBER 1, 
Edited by JACOB BELL. 

Contents: The Character of the Chemists and Druggists—The 
Formation of a National Pharmacopeia—The Laboratory of the 
Pharmaceutical Society — Veterinary Pharmacy — Capsules for 
Copaiba, &c.—Itinerant Quack Doctors—Mode of Fixing Pencil 
and Chalk Drawings— British Guano—Increased Duty on Opium 
in India—Cascarilla—Digitaline—Bebeerine—Solution of Oxygen 
by Litharge—The Action of Animal Charcoal on Vegetable Bitters 
Robbery at Wolverhampton—Imposition at Maidenhead, &— 
—Price Is, 

Published by John Churchill, Princes-street, Leicester-square ; 
Maclachlan & Stewart, Edinburgh ; and Fannin & ¢ 6. Dublin, 


TI\HE CONNOISSEUR; an Illustrated Monthly 
Magazine of the FINE ARTS, MUSIC, and the DRAMA. 
No, 8, for NOVEMBER, price 1s., is embellished with a beautiful 
India-paper Portrait of Nicholas Poussin, from a painting by him- 
self, aud the music and words of an Original Ballad, * The Oak and 
the Lily,’ by Messrs. Eames. The literary contents are: Amateur 
Criticism—Holme’s Life of Mozart—Keturn of Macready—Medern 
1 Dramain France—Tableaux Vivans— Drama in the Pro- 
es— Dramatic and Musical Summary— Miscellanies, &c, 
Published by E. Mackenzie,111, Fleet-street, London, 
Frazer & Co. Edinburgh; Meson, Dublin; and sold by all 
Booksellers. 








» 45, George-street, Edinburgh ; and 
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Also, the complete Work, in 1 vol. 8vo, price ls. 

















Part I. price 84d. (containing the Five Numbers for November), 
and No. I. price lid. oe 

{TTARPE’S LONDON MAGAZINE ; a Journal 
KS of ENTERTAINMENT and INSTRUCTION for GENERAL 
READING. : 

The First Part, containing 80 pages, large Svo. size, of Onteiaal 
and Selected Articles, besides Illustrations by eminent Arti 
may be obtained of the Publisher, T. B. Sharpe, 15, secacer wie * 
Snow-hill; or of any Bookseller or Newsvender throughout th 
kingdom. 
N.B. ASpecimenN umber gratis on receipt of postage (two stamps), 





MR. JAMES’S 


NEW NOVEL. 


Now ready, in 3 vols. post 8v0. price 17. 11s. 6d. boards, 


ARRAH NEIL; OR, TIMES OF OLD. 


By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 


London: Smrtu, ErpEer & Co. Cornhill. 





MR. WORDSWORTH’S POEMS IN 


ONE VOLUME. 


Nearly ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 20s. cloth; or 40s. elegantly bound in morocco by Hayday, 
WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 
A NEW EDITION, 


Lately published, 
1. WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. In 6 vols. 30s. cloth. 


2. POEMS OF EARLY AND LATE YEARS, 
In one volume, 6s. cloth, 





3. SONNETS. 
4, EXCURSION. 








9s, cloth, 


A Poem, 6s. cloth, 


Epwarp Moxon, 44, Dover-street, 
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w9401 THE ATHENEUM 


Nearly ready for publication, 3 vols. 8vo. 


LIVES OF THE 


LORD CHANCELLORS AND KEEPERS OF 
THE GREAT SEAL OF ENGLAND, 


By LORD CAMPBELL. 
From the Earliest Times till the Reign of George IV. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


ELEGANT LITERARY AND PICTORIAL PRESENT. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. richly bound, price 31s. 6d. 


EVENINGS AT HADDON HALL. 
Edited by the BARONESS DE CALABRELLA, 
AND SUPERBLY EMBELLISHED 
With Twenty-four Steel Engravings by the First Artists, 
From DESIGNS by GEORGE CATTERMOLE, Esq. 


« This splendid volume is certainly one of the most beautiful productions we have seen, and may well supply the place 
of any Annual that has ever adorned the press.”"— Literary Gazette. 


“This isa noble volume. The illustrations by Cattermole are admirable. The perfection of books destined for pre- 
sents and remembrances has at last been obtained.” — Morning Post. 


“ By far the most elegant, the most splendid, and the most intrinsically valuable production of its class that has ever 
appeared. Cattermole’s designs are perfect gems of art."—Naval and Military Gazette. 
“In every respect this volume is superior to any work of a similar kind we ever remember to have met with. The 
tes are beautifully engraved from the drawings of Cattermole, and the literary contributions, by the most eminent 
writers of the day, are all excellent.” —Britannia. 
Henry Cotsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
THE NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


DUNSTER CASTLE, 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE OF THE GREAT REBELLION. 


By J, T. HEWLETT, M.A., late of Worcester College, Oxford, 











Also, just ready, 


A NEW EDITION OF LADY HESTER STANHOPE’S 
MEMOIRS. 


Those who have hitherto been disappointed in procuring copies of this work, are requested to send their orders 
immediately to their respective Booksellers. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. bound, 


THIRD EDITION OF THE CRESCENT 
AND THE CROSS. 


By ELIOT B. G. WARBURTON, Esq. 


“Remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with which its descriptions are enlivened.” —Quarterly Review, 
“Innumerable passages of force, vivacity, or humour are to be found in these volumes.”—Spectator. 


Henry Corsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


WOOD CARVINGS. 
Just published, by JOHN WEALE, 59, Holborn, Parts I. and II; (to be continued) price 3s. each, 


SPECIMEN DRAWINGS of elaborate EMBELLISHMENTS 
executed in CARVED WOODS, by the 


PATENT WOOD CARVING COMPANY, 


in the Classical, Ancient, and Modern Styles of Sculpture, practically useful to ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, UPHOL- 
STERERS, CABINET and FRAME MAKERS, SHIP-BUILDERS, PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURERS, DECORA- 
TORS, and Orugrs. 


May be obtained, as above, and at the Office of the Company, 
No. 5, HENRIETTA-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN. 








The most Popular Work of the Day. 


On the 30th of October was published, beautifully bound in cloth, gilt and lettered, price Six Shillings and Sixpence, 
Vol. I. of 


THE MYSTERIES OF LONDON. 


By GEORGE W. M. REYNOLDS, 
Author of ‘ Pickwick Abroad,’ ‘ Robert Macaire,’ ‘ The Modern Literature of France,’ &e. 


* 
rm. This Magnificent volume contains 424 royal 8vo. pages, printed in double columns, and embellished with seventy 
in u' engravings on wood by the first artists of the day. 

wd news 


As a literary production, it has been pronounced by the 
A papers to be one of the best and most extraordinary works ever issued from the press. In a serial form, its 
amounted to the enormous circulation of 40,000 copies. 


London: Gorge VICKERS, 3, Catherine-street, Strand, Paris; A, & W, GALIGNANT. 











n post 8vo, price 6s. 6d. 
TARY in FRANCE; mainly on Topics con- 
cerning Epvucation and the C 
By CHRISTOPHER WORDS W ORTH, D.D. 
Canon of St. Peter's, Westminster. 
Rivingtons, St. eel 8 Churehy: ard, and WwW Saaines -place. 


all Svo. price 5s ail 
THE SON Gs ‘of the Bl RDS ; ; , Analogies of 
Animal > Spisiinal Life. 
By the Rev. W. E. EVANS, M.A 
Prebendary of Hereford, and Author of * Family Prayers.’ 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


s In 8vo. price 4s. 
ONGER LATIN EXERCISES. Parr I. 
4 By the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Rector of L yndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
The object of this work is to supply boys with an easy collection 
of short ssages, as an Exercise-book for those who have gone 
once, at least, through the First Part a the Editor's Practical 
Introduction to Latin Prose Compositic 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Chure yard. "and Waterloo-place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author. 
The Sixth Edition of the Practical Introduction to 
Latin Prose Composition. 6s, 6d. 








7 Handsomely printed, in post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. ™ 
YMNS and POEMS for the SICK and 
SUFFERING. In connexion with the Service for the 
VISITATION of the SICK. Partly original, but principally 
selected from various Authors. 
Edited by the Rey. T. V. FOSBERY, B.A. 
Rivingtons, St. Poulan and Waterloo-place. 





». SVO. price 
THREE | LEC’ TU RES on the CATHEDRAL 
SERVICE J the CHURCH of ENGL! AND. 
the Rev. JOHN JEBB, A.M. 
Rector of Peterstow, ane fordshire ; late P rebendary of Limerick, 
2 ition, with additions. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churehyard, and Waterloo-place; and 
T. W. Green , Leeds. 
WILLIAMS ON THE Be ar RRECTION, 
In small 8vo. 
HE GOSPEL N NA RRA‘ r 1V E of OUR LORD'S 
RESURRECTION HARMONIZED: with Reflections. 
By the Rev. ISAAC WILLIAMS, B.D. 
Late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author (uniformly printed , 
I. Thoughts on the Study of the Gospels, forming 
an Introduction to a Harmony and Commentary. 2nd edit, 8. 
I, The Nativity of Our Lord Harmonized: with 
Ret tions. 8s. 6d. 
The Passion of Our Lord Harmonized: with 
mt. 3rd edition. 
IV. The Holy Week Harmonized: with Reflec- 


tions. &s. 6d, 








small 8vo. price 7s. 6d. the 3rd edition of 7’ 
CCLESIAST ES ANGLICANUS ; a Treatise 
4 on PREACHING, In a Series of Letters to a Young 
Clergyman. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM GRESLEY, M.A, 
sate Student of Christ Church, Oxon. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and’ W aterloo-place, 
Uf whom may be had, by the same Author, 
The Portrait of an English Churchman, 7th 
edition. 4s, 





In 2 vols. 8vo. price 1/. 1s. (dedicated, by permission, to the Arch- 
es of © ceed and Armagh), the 3rd edition, revised and 
arg 

A T RE. ATISE on the CHURCH of CHRIST. 

By the Rev, WILLIAM PALMER, M.A. 
Of Woreester ¢ sollege, Oxford. 

*y* The chief design of this work is to supply some answer to 
the assertion so frequently made, that individuals are not bound 
to submit to any ecclesiastical authority whatever; or that if they 
are, they must, in qeustevenay, accept Romanism with all its 
claims and errors.”—Prefac 

Rivingtons, St. Paul's 3 ‘Churchyard, and Wate rloo-place. 
Uf whom may be had, by the same Author 
Origines Liturgice; or, the Antiquities of the 
English Ritual. 4th edition. 2 vols. Svo, 18s, 


BP, MEDLEY'S SERMONS ~~] EXETER,—SECOND 
EDITION. 
price 7s., the Sooend Edition of 

ERMONS, “published at the request of many of 

b Parishi 
his ae OH. BISHOP OF FREDERICTON. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’ s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place, London ; 

and Hannaford, I ee 








ow ready, in 8vo. price | 
> VIRGILII MARONIS OPER A. Cum 
e Adnotationibus Heynii, Wagneri, wT underlichii, Forbigeri, 
Aliorum. VOL. II. 24 xetnos Libri I-VI. 
Edidit THOM AS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, A.M. 
Collegii 8.8. Trinitatis apud Cantabrigienses quondam Socius, 
Kivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, et Waterloo-place. 





1 8VO. price 12s, 


ECTURES on the COLLECTS of the BOOK 
of COMMON PR ae ER.—First Series (From Advent to the 
Fifth Wuniay after Easter 
FRA NCIS D. LEMPRIERE, M.A. 
Formerly of rinity College, Cambridge, Rector of Newton St. 
Petrock, Devon ; Author of ‘ Lessons on the Prophecies. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's € hurchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


A SECOND SERIES is in preparation. 


BLAIR’S LECTURES, WITH INTRODUCTORY ESSAY BY 
THE REV. T. DALE, M.A. 
In a very large volume, 8vo. price 10, bound in cloth, 
ECTURES on RHETORIC and BELLES 
TTRES. By HUGH BLAIR, D.D. F.R.S., Professor of 
Rhetorle and Belles Lettres in the University of Edinburgh. A 
new edition, with an Introductory Fone. by the Rev. Bi OMAS 
DALE, M.A., Canon Residentiary of St. -aul’s Cathedr 
xy Dr. Blair's work is too well known to require om ‘commen- 
dation ; that which will recommend this edition over others is an 
Introductory Essay on the Rise and Progress of the English Lan- 
uage. Dr. Blair in his ninth lecture has this expression ; “ The 
history of the English language can be clearly traced,” but he does 
not, however, devote any portion of his lectures to this importants 
and interesting task. hat he has left undone Mr. Dale has 
endeavoured to accomplish. : 
London : printed for Thomag Tegg, 73, Cheapside; and sold by 
all other Booksellers, 
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ILLUSTRATED AND ILLUMINATED BOOKS, 


For the YBresent Season, 


PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. LONGMAN, BROWN, AND CO. 


MOORE'S. IRISH 


eee 


MELODIES. 


ILLUSTRATED BY D. MACLISE, R.A. 
Imperial Svo. with 161 Designs engraved on Steel, £3 3s. boards. 


* .* This work may also be had bound in morocco, by Hayday, price £4 14s, 6d. 
t+ Proof Impressions (only 200 copies printed), on a cream-coloured paper, manufactured for the purpose, imperial Syo. £6 6s. boards. 
t\\t India Proofs before letters of the 161 Designs, on Quarter Colombier, in Portfolio (only 25 copies printed, of which a few remain), £31 10s. 
\|$|| India Proofs before letters of the 51 Large Designs, on Quarter Colombier, in Portfolio (only 25 copies printed, of which a few remain), £18 18s, 


* We have seen the best illustrations of the best European 


** Mr. Maclise seems in his illustrations to have caught up 


literature, and, before the appearance of this edition of the | the very spirit of the poet, and to have embodied it in picture 
* Irish Melodies,’ we had nothing, as a whole, comparable to | 
certain of the continental series of compositions from national | 


and popular literature ; but this work, with its profuse wealth 
of poelical conception and exquisite composition, distances 
everything akin to the great family of illustrated books. Indeed, 
every specimen that we have hitherto seen falls immensely short 
of the resplendent paper now before us, which Maclise has 
profusely strewn with flowers, all *immortelles,’ uniting in 
one unfading wreath." —ART-UNI0N. 

** It was (as Mr. Moore remarks) the suggestion of a happy 
thought, that an Irish pencil should lend its aid to an Irish 
pen in rendering due homage to the ancient harp of their com- 
mon country. Most fortunate it is, that Mr. Maclise's rich 
imaginative powers, deep feelings, and consummate excellence 
in his art, have been enlisted in the production of this sump- 
tuous volume, What a triumph of his varied powers is the 
elaborate composition which forms the frontispiece! The 
illustrations are most profuse, and everyrchere in exquisite 
taste. To examine them in detail would be like going through 
the catalogue of a gallery. We confine ourselves to saying that 


amore beautiful book could not be placed on a drawing-room | 


talle.”—MorxinG CHRONICLE. 


If. 
THE ROSE GARDEN OF PERSIA: 


A Series of Translations from the Persian Poets. 
By MISS LOUISA STUART COSTELLO. Author of ‘ Specimens of the Early Poetry of 
*rance,’ &, 


ace, 


Long Syo. with Borders and Ornaments printed in Colours, and 12 pages illuminated in Gold and 
Colours, Les, in ornamental boards ; or 31+, 6d, bound in morocco, by Mayday. 


List of Poets. 


with a variety and luxuriance of pencil seldom excelled, The 
consummate drawing with which all the compositions are 
marked will surprise no one who has paid attention to Mr. 
Maclise’s paintings, which are universally admitted to possess 
this beauty, Every page glitters with these lively, picturesque, 
and characteristic vignettes and borders, and throughout the 
series the luxuriance of idea and pure poetic feeling are abun- 
dantly apparent. The present is certainly the most elaborate 
and pleasing edition of these beautiful national songs that has 
hitherto been published."—MorninG H&BALD. 

“* Of the lavish profusion of drawings which adorn the pages 
of this most magnificent production, there can be no doubt that 
they possess an exuberance of fancy, a most characteristic 
national feeling, a wonderful freedom, and a fine sense of the 
martial and chivalrous, the pathetic and desolate, the humor- 
ous and grotesque, the wild and superstitious, the graceful in 
ornament, and the beautiful in nature. To invention and 
expression there are no bounds : the whole is a rich exhibition 
of Trish genius, realizing to the eye what Irish genius has pre- 
sented to the mind, accompanied by the charming passport of 
music to the ear."—LiTERARY GAZETTE. 





minated with an elaborate 





Containing Twelve Pages of fac 


“* The poet and the painter are well mated in point of talent 
and congeniality. The exuberant imagination of Maclise has 
enriched the leaves of this splendid volume with fanciful ideas 
in prodigal profusion. Not only has each song its appropriate 
illustrations, but every page is differently adorned. Border- 
ings of rustic trellis-work entwined with flowers, wreaths of 
Joliage, trophies, and other devices in an endless variety, en- 
close the words of the songs; and blend with the bold and 
spirited vignettes that open visions of romance, seen, as it 
were, through the lattice of a fairy bower. Such is the beauty 
and playfulness of these borders, composed of the simplest ma- 
terials converted into the most elegant forms with exquisite 
taste and fertile invention, that if the book had no other claims 
to admiration, these attractions would suffice to make it ac- 
ceptable.” —SPEcTATOR. 

«© Amongst the crowd of English illustrated works which the 
demand of these luxurious times has called forth, this splendid 
volume is unique in style, and in the attempt manifest to bring 
about a harmony between the text and its illustrations, in the 
manner of execution. The * Melodies’ are engraved on the 
plates, so as, in some measure, to * compare’ with the ara- 
besques and borders with vignettes so liberally introduced 
Nothing can be more charming than Mr. Maclise’s illustra- 
tions of this sumptuous book.” —ATHEN XUN, 


Vi. 
THE ILLUMINATED CALENDAR 
And Diary for 1846: 


-simile from the Calendar of the rich MSS. “ Hours” of the Duke 
Anjou, styled King of Sicily and Jerusalem (Louis I1. of France) ; also, 24 Pages of Diary, each Tilu 
i border, taken from the same MS. ; and an Illuminated Title. The Bind- 
ing designed from the framework of one of the Miniature Pictures of the same MS. 
Imperial Svo. 42s. in an appropriate ornamental cover. 


Mafiz. Togray. Azz Eddin Elmocadessi. Zelal Eddin Rumi. m 
Ferdusi. ‘Sag Nizami. Jami. ** The beautiful MSS. from which the Iluminated Calendar for 1846 is taken, formed one of the 
Fssedi of Tus, Khakani. Sadi. Hatifi. chief ornaments of the Bibliothéque Lavalliére, and at the sale of that collection, just before the 
Unsuri. Umar Khiam. Attar. Scheik Feizi. French Revolution, found its way into the Bibliotheque du Roi, where it is now carefully preserved. 
It has been selected for the present volume as affording one of the most beautiful examples extant of 
III. a style of art totally different from that of the Illuminated Calendar of 1845. The style, though less 


The Poetical Works of 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH, M.B. 


And Professor of Ancient History in the Royal Academy of Arts. 
Illustrated by Wood Engravings, from the Designs of 
R. Redgrave, A.R.A. 


an 
Frederick Tayler. 


G. W. Cope, A. R.A. 
Thomas Creswick, A.R.A. 
J.C. Horsley, 

Members of the Etching Club. 


Witha co Pw pa Memoir, and Notes on the Poems. 
sdited by BOLTON CORNEY, Esq 


ndite 
Square crown 8yo. uniform with * Thomson’s Seasons, 


’ 


ayday. 
*y* One hundred copies, price 2/. 2s. each, are printed on a prepared paper of great beauty. 


IV. 
The Maxims of 


FRANCIS GUICCIARDINI, the Historian. 


Translated by EMMA MARTIN. With Notes, and Parallel Passages from the Works of Machia- 

KR f It, Montesquieu, Mr. Burke, Prince Talleyrand, M. Guizot, 
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REVIEWS 
The Life of Mozart, including his Correspond- 
ence. By Edward Holmes. Chapman & 

Hall. 

Goon musical biographies are among our literary 
rarities. ‘The composer whose works have held 
Europe in thrall, has been by poets and prose- 
writers too frequently dismissed as an isolated 
and inexplicable phenomenon—without link to 
connect him with other classes of imaginative 
creators. ‘The world, we imagine, is beginning 
to think this somewhat irrational. At all 
events, this Life of Mozart will be received 
as an acceptable addition to our stores of 
biography. Mr. Holmes has brought many, 
if not all the necessary, requisites to his task. 
He is full of love for his subject: better still, 
as his ‘Ramble among the Musicians of Ger- 
many’ prepared us to expect—the love is re- 
fined and intelligent. The puffery of the shop 
and the extravagance of the coterie are alike 
wanting to it; for Mr. Holmes—and the fact is 
worthy of especial praise at a juncture when so 
many befoul Music by their so-called raptures— 
writes like a gentleman as well as an enthusiast. 
Then, he has been careful in collection: the 
volume before us is more rich and complete in 
the assemblage of its materials than any pre- 
vious publication on the subject. The work, how- 
ever, would have been none the worse had the 
biographer shown a stronger grasp over character 
apart from artistic attainment, with a clearer 
insight into the mixture of amiable qualities 
and weaknesses which marked his hero;—and 
their probable causes. 

The father of John Chrysostom Wolfgang 
Amadeus Mozart was something better, as well 
asmore ambitious, than a common coarse man of 
the people. Son of an Augsburg bookbinder, 
he had studied jurisprudence at the University 
of Salzburg; and it may have been the pressure 
ofpoverty, which weighs so heavily upon German 
youth, as much as the distraction of musical 
instincts, which induced him to abandon all 
thoughts of law, and to enter, as household musi- 
cian, into the service of the Archbishop: to whom 
he subsequently became Vice-kapellmeister. 
Throughout Leopold Mozart's correspondence 
written during the journeys taken with his chil- 
dren, remarks are made and fancies indicated, 
which argue keen intelligence as well as sound 
musical knowledge. We find him writing to Gellert 
awell-turned letter expressive of the enjoyment 
which the poet’s devotional verses had afforded; 
we are told (and this is significant to those 
vho have ever appraised public opinion) that he 
0. in Salzburg for a “ satirical humourist.” 
le was, moreover, famous as a handsome man; 
and chose a wife as beautiful as himself in 
Anna Bertlina, a ward of the institution of St. 
Gilzen. Altogether, the impression made upon 
us by Mozart's father is attractive. If some- 
thing of the mercenary spirit of the prodigy-pro- 
pretor grew upon him, as the talent of his 
children developed itself, he had such warm 
family affections—such devout impulses (ac- 
cording to his creed) that he figures far better 
the biography of his distinguished son than 
the generality of persons so placed; and we 
fancy that from the time when the paths of parent 
and child diverged, on the latter arriving at 
manhood, the latter fared the worse in all but 

genius. 

Leopold Mozart had seven children, two of 
vhom alone survived infancy ;— our Mozart, 
who was born on the 27th of January, 1756,— 
and a girl, Anna Maria, some four years older. 





She began her musical studies when seven years 








of age. Her father was her instructor; and 
the little boy, then only three years old, who 
was present at her lessons, began to give signs 
of that marvellous memory without which there 
have been few musicians of the highest order. 
‘“‘Atfour,” weare told,“ he couldalways retain the 
brilliant solos in the concertos which he heard; 
and now his father, half in sport, gave him 
lessons.’’ The child, however, began to invent 
as soon as to write exercises; and so astounding 
was the progresshe made, that in 1762, Leopold 
Mozart, who was never at ease in Salzburg, 
made his first tour with his children, carrying 
them to Munich for exhibition. The trumpeter 
Schachtner’s anecdotes of little Wolfgang’s pre- 
cocity are too well known, to be more than men- 
tioned here. Every one, too, has heard of the 
child’s passion for arithmetic; though few have 
allowed its value as a protest against the popular 
notion of “ inspired idiocy.” The mathematical 
helped the musical organization in Mozart ; pos- 
sibly in shaping that exquisite sense of proportion 
which distinguishes his writings;—but with a 
child who commences public life at six years of 
age, what time was there for general culture, 
or for strengthening the intellect by balancing 
one engrossing talent by the aid of another? 

The success of the Munich journey tempted 
Leopold Mozart toamore importanttour. Inthe 
autumn of 1762 he removed his whole family to 
Vienna: — and herewith begins a naif and 
entertaining correspondence, addressed to M. 
Hagenauer, his Salzburg landlord : of which Mr. 
Holmes has made liberal use. Seldom has any- 
thing more genuine been given to the public. 
The father revels in the description of his boy's 
“lily coat’ and his girl’s ‘‘ white brocaded taf- 
feta” (presents from the Empress) with the 
unction of Mr. Secretary Pepys. In one place, 
he desires to have masses said for their success : 
in another, commemorates some new instance 
of his son’s wonderful readiness, or easy sweet- 
ness of disposition. For him, truly, such a 
change must have been all cowleur de rose—an 
emancipation from the oppressive formalities of 
the cotladeatiaah court—the opening of a long 
perspective of triumphs and honours, accom- 
panied by the perpetual delight of watching the 
faery-like growth of a genius as brilliant as it was 
spontaneous. Whocan wonder that he was unable 
wisely to comprehend the snares and the pitfalls 
of artistic life; the dangers and difficulties which 
await the manhood of one, who has been ex- 
hausted in boyhood, by precocious effort? Yet 
that such perils exist, and that Mozart's harassed, 
feverish life, and early death illustrate them 
with painful significance, all historians of Art 
and lovers of their kind must point out for the 
sake of those to come. 

The Mozarts’ journey to Vienna was succeeded 
by one to the Rhenish provinces, during which 
the correspondence affords us glimpses of many 
great personages,—musical princes, and prince 
musicians; among others of Jomelli living at 
Stuttgart, with all the luxury of equipages and 
attendants :—and of the Princess Amelia, sister of 
the then king of Prussia (Baron Trenck’s Prin- 
cess Amelia?), who would have given Wolfgang 
money, but, not possessing any, was prodigal of 
kisses. From the Rhineland, the party, growing 
naturally more courageous, made their way to 
Paris. Wecannot stop to notice every musical 
acquisition gained by the fascinating child,— 
such as how, at an instant’s warning, he picked 
up the use of the pedal board of the organ, or 
where he gathered some new idea of executive 
accomplishment or orchestral effect. Though 
the boy was carefully instructed, it is no less 
obvious that his was a genius which taught 
itself: and, the fact once admitted, no further 


indispensable it be to the completeness of the 
chronicle. A page or two from Father Mozart’s 
Parisian journals will be more generally accept- 
able :— 

“ The little boy played before the Royal Family 
at Versailles; and gave an organ performance in the 
chapel there, which was attended by the whole 
court. His organ playing was more highly esteemed 
at this period than even his performance on the 
clavier. Two grand concerts were also given before 
the public at large, and the Mozarts became much 
in fashion;—their portraits were elegantly engraved, 
poems were written upon them, and they were every- 
where treated with distinction. Here, too, Wolf- 
gang published his first works: two sets of sonatas 
for the clavier with an accompaniment for the violin 
—the one dedicated to Madame Victoire, the king’s 
second daughter, the other to the Countess Tessé. 
Wolfgang received in acknowledgment a gold snuff- 
box from the countess, while the Princess Carignan, 
with oriental gusto and elegance, presented him 
with asilverstandish and silver pens. ‘ The people are 
all crazy about my children,* writes the father. The 
satirical humour of Leopold Mozart is well dis- 
played in a letter addressed to Madame Hagenauer, 
dated Paris, Feb. 1, 1764. He regrets the odious, 
ugly embellishments and excessive painting of the 
French ladies, and continues :—*‘ As for their religion 
—the miracles of the French female saints, I assure 
you, are not scarce, the greatest are performed by 
those who are neither maids, wives, nor widows— 
and are all worked by the living body. Suffice it to 
say, that it costs some trouble here to discover who 
is the mistress of the house; every one lives accord- 
ing to his or her fancy, and if there is not a special 
mercy of God, it will one day fare with the state 
of France as of old with the kingdom of Persia.’ 

“ A picture of the etiquette of the court of Ver- 
sailles, with the trial of natural emotion over lifeless 
forms and ceremonies is introduced: ‘I may ob- 
serve that it is not the custom here to kiss the hands 
of the royal family, or to molest them when they 
are au passage, as they call it (that is, when they tra- 
verse the royal apartments and gallery in their way 
to church), by presenting any petition or speaking 
to them; nor when the king or any of the royal 
family passes is there any bowing, or kneeling, or 
other testimony of respect than that of standing per- 
fectly erect and motionless. In this posture the 
king and his family may pass close before one, 
and you may imagine what sort of impression must 
have been made upon a people so wedded to the for- 
malities of their court as the French, when I tell 
you that the king’s daughter, both in the apartments 
and in the public passage, as soon asshe saw my children 
stopped, drew near them, and not only gave them 
her hand to kiss, but kissed them and received num- 
berless kisses in return, The same may be said of 
Madame the Dauphiness, But what most astonished 
the spectators was that at the public dinner, au grand 
couvert, on New Year's Evening, we alone had the 
way cleared for us to the royal table, where Master 
Wolfgangus had the honour to stand near the queen, 
to converse with and amuse her constantlvy—now and 
then eating something which she gave him from the 
table, or kissing her hand. The queen speaks as 
good German as we do, butas the king knows nothing 
of it, the queen interprets all that our heroic Wolf- 
gang says.’ 

“On Christmas-day they went to the chapel of 
Versailles, and attended matins and three masses. 
The music is thus described: —‘I heard there music 
that was both bad and good. Every thing performed 
by single voices, which was intended to pass as an 
air, was vapid, cold, and miserable; in a word, 
French; the choruses, however, were all good, in- 
deed excellent. I went daily with my little man 
into the royal gallery, at the king's mass, to hear 
the choir in motets, which are always executed. The 
king's mass is at one o'clock, except he goes hunting, 
and then it takes place at ten o’clock, and the queen's 
at half-past twelve.’ 

“The next topic is the difficulty of their move- 
ments in Paris—often made in three sedan-chairs— 
when the weather was bad; and the expense of 
which, combined with a court mourning, was serious, 
As usual, the court delayed to pay them, and their 





recital of feats or frolics can surprise, however 


affairs, in German phrase, travelled ‘by the snail 
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post.’ Leopold Mozart is now discursive on French 
manners :—‘ Pomp and splendour are still extrava- 
gantly admired and pursued by the French, conse- 
quently no one is rich but the farmers; the gentry are 
overwhelmed with debts. The greatest riches are 
possessed by some hundred persons, among whom 
are several bankers and fermiers généraux, and their 
money is chiefly spent on Lucretias, who, however, 
do not stab themselves.’ 

“ Now for the fashions of the day :—‘The ladies 
wear their clothes trimmed with fur in summer as 
well as winter; they wear fur round their necks, fur 
in their hair instead of flowers, and on their arms 
instead of bands, &c., &c. The most laughable 
thing is to see a sword band (which is here the 
fashion), ornamented with a fur border. That must 
be a capital method to prevent the sword from 
freezing.’ 

* He then comments on the selfish and unnatural 
practice of deserting their new-born children, which 
prevailed among the Parisians, and gives a dreadful 
picture of its effects: But observe the wretched 
consequences (of committing children to the nursing 
of peasants). You will scarcely find any place so 
abounding in miserable and mutilated objects. 
Scarcely have you been two minutes in a church, or 
walked through a couple of streets, than you are 
beset by some blind, lame, deformed, or half- 
putrifying beggar; or you see some one lying in the 
street whose hand, when he was achild, was devoured 
by a pig; or another, who, at the same time of life, 
fell into the fire while his nurse and her husband 
were at work in the fields, and had half his arm 
burnt off ; besides a crowd of others whom I could 
not from disgust ever look at in passing. Now to 
turn from the horrible to the charming, and first to 
that which has charmed a king. You would like, 
would you not, to know what sort of looking person 
Madame de Pompadour is? She must have been 
very handsome, for she is still an elegant person. 
Her figure is imposing ; she is large and plump, but 
well proportioned ; her complexion fair, with some 
resemblance in her eyes to the empress. Her apart- 
ments towards the garden at Versailles are like a 
paradise, and she has a magnificent hotel just built 
in the Faubourg St. Honoré at Paris. In the room 
where the harpsichord was, which was gilt and beau- 
tifully ornamented and painted, we observed her 
portrait and the king's, both of the size of life. 
There is constant war here on the subject of French 
and Italian music. French Music, the whole of it 
put together, is not worth a straw; but desperate 
attempts are now making to introduce something 
better, and as the French are beginning to give way, 
I hope that in ten or fifteen years there will be no 
such thing as French taste. The engraver has now 
in hand four sonatas by Mr. Wolfgang Mozart. 
Imagine the noise these sonatas will make in the 
world when people read in the title page that they 
are the work of a child seven years old, and one 
who, if unbelievers demand a proof, which has hap- 
pened ere now, is in condition to set the bass or the 
second violin part to any minuet that may be laid 
before him, without troubling the clavier. You will 
in time hear how excellent these sonatas are; an 
Andante in one of them is of especial taste. I may 
tell you that God daily works new wonders in this 
child. On our return he will, please God, be able 
to do good service in the court music. He now ac- 
companies at all public concerts. He transposes 
prima vista the airs he accompanies, and everywhere 
playsoffat sight whatever pieces may be placed before 
him, whether Italian or French. My girl plays the 
most difficult pieces by Schoberth and Eckard that 
are yet known; among these the most difficult are by 
Eckard, which she executes with incredible clearness ; 
indeed, in such a manner, that the envious Schoberth 
cannot conceal his jealousy, which has occasioned 
much merriment.’” 

From Paris the Mozarts passed over to 
London, in the year 1764. The events of their 
English residence are well known; some of them 
having been commemorated in a record more 
august than is usually vouchsafed to musical 
proceedings—being made the subject of a memoir 
published by the Honourable Daines Barrington 
to the ‘Philosophical Transactions.’ During 
the progress of the London exhibitions we 








begin to discern that the boy’s talent for 
composition was something too rich and special 
to be destroyed by the perpetual display of 
his executive powers, or spoiled by the raptures 
of the fools of quality, for whom any string 
of notes making a vapid melody would have 
been marvellous enough. ‘The noted theme of 
a Symphony by him for two violins, tenor and 
bass, and two horns, gives token of enterprise. 
In spite of all the disadvantages attendant on 
such a feverish and flattered life, the poet was 
thinking. It was, however, possibly, some abate- 
ment in the golden harvest derived from concert- 
giving as much as a clear appreciation of what 
the training up of such a gifted being should be, 
which induced Leopold Mozart to move home- 
wards: and on his return to Salzburg to devote 
his son’s leisure to study rather than to display. 
We next read of the music written to a Latin 
comedy called ‘ Apollo and Hyacinth,’—of an 
Easter cantata on the subject of the Passion, 
and (on a subsequent journey to Vienna), of a 
German operetta called ‘ Bastien und Bastienne,’ 
‘‘which was performed in a private theatre in 
the garden of Dr. Mesmer, a friend of the 
family.” From the first to the last page of 
the biography we are struck by nothing more 
than like evidences of this prodigious versatility 
and ease of production. The list of compo- 
sitions appended to the Life is, indeed, startling. 

Mr. Holmes proceeds to state that, upon 
the boy’s re-appearance at Vienna, he had 
become so formidable to the elder musicians, 
that every possible effort and intrigue was 
set on foot to prevent his coming forward :— 
this on the authority of the fond and impatient 
father. We are slow to place implicit credence 
in such details; especially on testimony so 
questionable. Generally, indeed, the narration 
of the disabilities of Genius may be taken cum 
grano: itis always more disheartening than in- 
structive. It is one thing to lull the aspirant in 
the delight of a Fools’ Paradise,—to represent 
the world as an Armida’s garden, full of 
“apples of gold and pictures of silver” ready 
for his gathering; but it is another and more 
mischievous folly to exaggerate every acci- 
dental circumstance calling for patience and 
fortitude,—to apologise for short-comings in the 
candidate for public favour; and to keep alive in 
him asourand suspicious state of mind by referring 
every mischance tothe concealed and systematic 
malignity of rivalry. This is what the friends, 
and, we must add, the biographers of artists 
are far too apt to do; and we notice it especially 
on the present occasion, because Mr. esd 
sometimes writes as if his idol could hardly be 
duly praised without others being depreciated. 
The long narrative of the cabals and vexations 
which arrested the production of Mozart’s first 
opera, ‘ La finta Semplice’ may be read in- 
structively, we think, with some such running 
commentary as the above: even by those 
who know the indifference of managers, the 
vanity of singers, and the shallowness of the 
promised ee of the great. It is per- 
fectly intelligible that Leopold Mozart, when 
the final rejection of the opera was made known 
to him, should express himself as if the world 
had set itself to the honourable task of destroy- 
ing his son’s prospects; but the boy was the 
more sensible of the two; who testified his dis- 
appointment on the occasion by composing “a 
solemn mass,” an offertorium, and a trumpet 
“concerto.” “ These pieces,” adds Mr. Holmes, 
forgetful at once of his theory of malice prepense, 
‘were so much applauded as to compensate in 
some degree for his previous ill fortune.” The 
theme, indeed, of the Kyrie to the mass, which 
is here cited, displays great advance in the art 
of arrangement. The prodigy-composer was 
already beginning to haye a style of his own, 











We are inclined to believe that ithdrawal 
of ‘ La finta Semplice’ was of tp ae 
to Mozart. He was thereby left free to a 
Vienna and return to Salzburg :—and jon 
after, in December, 1769, to undertake a ‘on 
to Italy. In those days, such a journe einer 
great value to the musician. ‘Churc musi 
in the South had not fallen into that desperate 
and inane frivolity which has since marked it 
Great, or at least well-schooled, singers were in 
a town; nor, from what we can gather, was 
the difference between the instrumental players 
on the two sides of the Alps yet so great, that 
there was, as now, small p of the tourist 
gathering new fancies in that branch of his art 
also. Our German friends will be displeased with 
us for asserting that there has been little or no 
good vocal writing produced by those who have 
not, in some form or other, resigned themselves 
to the spell of the south. Yet such is the case: 
and we believe that the melodies of ‘I Sera. 
glio,’ and ‘Don Juan,’ and ‘ La Clemenza,’ 
and ‘Figaro,’ would hardly have taken those 
winning and symmetrical forms which place 
them beyond the decay of time or the change of 
fashion, had there not been the tour aforesaid 
—had not “ the German clown,” to quote Wol- 
fang Mozart’s sportive letter to his sister, “given 
way for a while to the Italian virtuoso.” From the 
boy’s correspondence, it is obvious that the gay, 
pleasurable, enthusiastic life of Italy was bring- 
ing out every resource he possessed, and quick- 
ening every sympathy. He found a beautiful 
opera at Mantua—a good orchestra (as there 
should be in the town of fiddle-makers) at 
Cremona—and a chiccherata at Milan, much 
livelier than any Salzburg carnival. Then, too, 
there was to be heard La Bastardella singing 
up to c in altissimo—a feat, the remembrance 
of which must have made the F above the line, 
subsequently written by the composer, in ‘Il 
Flauto,’ for its prima donna, seem like child's 
play. Farinelli was at Bologna—and the Padre 
Martini still there, to be astounded by “ Wolf- 
gang’s”’ skill in extempore fugue playing. There 
were contrapuntists, too, at Florence ; so that 
science needed not to be forgotten in the study of 
more superficial graces. The tour, in short, must 
have been one of pleasure and improvement. 
One of its incidents “ a peculiar interest to the 
English musician: the ‘boy who plays exqui- 
sitely”’ was Thomas Linley, of gifted memory. 

“ At Florence we found the young Englishman, a 
pupil of the celebrated Nardini. This boy, who 
plays exquisitely, and who is just of Wolfgang's size 
and age, met us at the house of the poetess Signora 
Corilla. The two boys performed by turns the whole 
evening, amidst continual embracings. The other 
day the little Englishman—a most charming boy— 
brought his violin to us, and played the whole after- 
noon. Wolfgang accompanied him also on the vio 
lin. The following day we dined with Mr. Gavard, 
treasurer to the grand duke, and the two boys played 
the whole afternoon—not, however, as boys, but as 
men, Little Thomas accompanied us home, and 
cried bitterly on learning that we were going to set 
off the next day. But perceiving that our journey 
was fixed for noon, he came to us by nine in the 
morning, and presented Wolfgang, among many 
embraces, with a poem which he had got Signora 
Corilla to write for him the night before. He then 
accompanied our coach to the city gates. I wish 
you could have witnessed this scene.” 


The well known transcript of the Sistine 
‘Miserere,’ at Rome, by young Mozart, figures, 
of course, in this Italian journey: so also does 
the famous Lady Hamilton, at Naples, under 
a somewhat new aspect—as “ much alarmed 
at having to play before Wolfgang.” The 
siren’s musical incapacity is matter of his- 
tory : we never before heard of her fears. The 
paragraph which immediately follows is so full 
of the blithe spirit of boyhood—with which it 
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seems Mozart was unusually slow to part—that 
it must be quoted — 

«Shortly afterwards we find the young composer 

ing a headache over his book of arithmetic. He 
raises the bass which his sister has put to a minuet 
of Haydn, and suddenly inquires after a bird he left 
at home:—‘ Pray write to me, how is Mr, Canary ? 
Does he sing still? Does he pipe still? Do you 
know why I think of the canary? Because there is 
one in the front room here, which makes a G sharp, 
likeours. Apropos, Herr Johannes will have received 
the letter of congratulation we sent him ; but if not, 
I must have already communicated the contents to 
him at Salzburg. Our new clothes came home yes- 
terday, and we were beautiful as angels. Remember 
me to Nandi, and tell her to pray for me lustily.’” 

Returning northward, the father and son 
stopped on their way at Bologna, that the latter 
might be received into the famous Philharmonic 
Society. There, too, another more important 
step was made ; the boy received the libretto of 
an opera for Milan, the subject ‘ Mitridate.’ 
While composing this, we are told the musician 
was seriously affected by the woes of his hero. 
His earnestness came to a good issue: the opera 
was performed with immense applause on Saint 
Stephen’s day, 1771, and repeated twenty times. 
Another commission was thereupon given to 
Il Cavaliere filarmonico, as the Milanese called 
their new maestro ; and, full of hopes and high 
spirits, the father and son returned homewards. 

We are now coming upon a period when we 
must register the years of Mozart's life by his 
works, since this Italian journey established him 
asa master who must be heard; and his own 
wonderful fluency in composition precluded the 
possibility of his being afterwards thrown into 
theshade. He was next commissioned to write a 
grand dramatic serenata for the Archduke Fer- 
dinand’s marriage, which was played at Milan 
in the autumn of 1771. This slight work, 
‘Ascanio in Alba,’ gave occasion to another 
great composer to show a nobility of nature rare 
in intercourse between man and boy—especially 
rare,above all, among musicians. The popular J/ 
Sassone (Hasse), produced an opera at the same 
festival, but so great was the sensation excited by 
theSerenata that the more important composition 
was neglected. Yet Hasse was great enough 
todeclare that “this boy would throw them all 
into the shade.” On the other hand, it is plea- 
sant at such time to note “lively touches” of 
Wolfgang’s sprightly nature and kind heart. 
Writing from Milan, after confiding to his sister, 
half in jest half in earnest, some little commis- 
sions relative to a first love matter, his “ chief 
amusement,”’ he tells her, was mastering the 
hand alphabet, “ for the purpose of holding 
intercourse with a dumb boy.” We must con- 
tent ourselves with a passing mention of a new 
Archbishop of Salzburg, whose succession to 
the see was calculated yet further to disgust the 
composer with this town, and shall close our 
notice of what may be called the Italian period 
of Mozart’s career, with a somewhat long ex- 
tract :— 

“In October, Mozart, accompanied by his father, 
stoff for Milan to fulfil his engagement for the 
camival opera of the new year, ‘ Lucio Silla.” He 
was to receive for his labour 130 gigliati, and was 
provided with furnished apartments during his stay. 

bringing out this work the mismanagement ‘ of 
the blessed theatrical people, who,’ as the father 
"tes, ‘delay every thing to the last,’ was eminently 
conspicuous, After the recitative had been, as usual, 

ded from Salzburg, the author of the libretto 
eat it to Vienna to be revised by Metastasio, who 
wt only made great alteration and improvements, 
but added an entire scene to the second act. This 
dbliged Wolfgang to re-write a considerable portion 
of the recitative. The non-arrival of principal 
Sngers occasioned other delays, and at the end of 
the first week in December there were still fourteen 
Reces to write. ‘I'he composer found correspond- 
tuce difficult, and observes,—* My thoughts are now 








so intent upon my opera, that I am in danger of 
writing you an entire air, instead of a letter.’ An- 
other accident was the illness of the tenor, Cardoni, 
which obliged them to seek a substitute at Turin and 
Bologna, who should have been a good singer, a 
good actor, and a person of some consideration, to 
represent * Lucio Silla’ with a chance of success. 
Signora de Amicis, the prima donna, was their kind 
friend, and exerted herself much in their behalf : 
young Mozart having taken great pains to please 
her, and embellished her principal air with new and 
peculiar passages of extraordinary difficulty. In the 
midst of the last rehearsals, which were laborious, 
the music without ballet occupying four hours, they 
were present for three successive evenings at grand 
parties given by Count Firmian, at which music went 
forward from five o’clock till eleven. * Wolfgang,’ 
writes the father, ‘ played every evening; but on the 
third day he had to play immediately on the en- 
trance of their royal highnesses, and by their own 
desire. Both of their royal highnesses conversed 
with us for a long while.’ 


“Tt is a somewhat touching incident that, in the 
midst of all this hurry and occupation, the two 
musicians found time to attend the cathedral, to say 
prayers for the recovery ofa sick friend—their land- 
lord, Hagenauer. At length the opera was performed, 
though not without troublesome and disagreeable 
accidents at the outside. The first was the delay of 
three hours in commencing. Instead of beginning at 
the usual time, the curtain rose at eight, and did not 
descend till two in the morning. The composition 
which survived this ordeal must have possessed ex- 
traordinary fascination. The scene in the theatre 
was one of unparalleled excitement :—* The arch- 
duke, having five letters of compliments and good 
wishes on the new year to write after dinner, with 
his own hand, to the emperor, empress, &c., 
came late; for you are to know that he writes very 
slowly. Picture to yourself the whole theatre 
crammed full at half-past five o’clock, and the 
singers, both men and women, on this the first even- 
ing, full of alarm at having to exhibit before so 
exalted an audience: and then think of these fright- 
ened singers remaining in their terror, and the or- 
chestra and the whole audience, of whom many were 
compelled to stand, waiting in the hot theatre for 
three mortal hours before the piece began. Secondly, 
you are to be informed that the tenor, who is a ca- 
thedral singer at Lodi, who was engaged one week 
only before the performance, for want of a better, 
had never played in so large a theatre, and had even 
only twice in his life been a primo tenore at Lodi. 
This person being required, during the first air of 
the prima donna, to make some demonstration of 
anger towards her, so exaggerated the demands of 
the situation, that it seemed as if he were about to 
give her a box on the ear, or to knock her nose off 
with his fist, and at this the audience began to laugh. 
Signora de Amicis, in the heat of her singing, not 
knowing why the public laughed, was surprised, and 
being unaware of the ridiculous cause, did not sing 
well the first evening; and an additional reason for 
this may be found in a feeling of jealousy that the 
primo uomo, immediately on his appearance on the 
scene, should be applauded by the archduchess, 
This, however, was only the trick of a musico; for 
he had contrived to have it represented to the arch- 
duchess that he would be unable to sing from fear, 
in order to secure immediate applause and encou- 
ragement from the court. But, to console De Amicis, 
she was sent for the next day to court, and had an 
audience of both their royal highnesses for an hour.’ 

“The opera ran altogether between twenty and 
thirty nights, at the end of which the composer, by 
his father’s account, appears in very high spirits. 
* Wolfgang is well, and while I am writing this is 
making caprioles about the room.’ ‘ The boy is 
father to the man:’ such was Mozart in the inter- 
vals of excessive application, even to the last months 
of his life.” 

So closes the record of one of the most won- 
drous mornings of an artist’s career, which ever 
brightened into a perfect day. In the fore- 
going paragraphs we have been obliged to leave 
numberless points of interest untouched; un- 
able to do more than indicate the bright and 
the sad aspects of prodigy-life which the book 





discloses, On returning to it, the task of selec- 
tion will become yet more difficult, since the 
store of anecdote becomes more copious, though 
its import is hardly more interesting. 





Fourteenth Report of the British Association for 

the Advancement of Science. R. & J. Taylor. 
ScrENcE at the present time, in Britain, appears 
to be in a somewhat equivocal position. It 
is manifest that a strong feeling prevails in 
favour of experimental investigation, and a love 
for the labours, pure and earnest, required in 
seeking for the great truths of nature. Under 
such circumstances, it might be supposed, that 
the hidden things of creation would be brought 
to light, and the diffusive radiance of genius 
and intelligence would be spread over the 
mysterious principles on which many of the 
great phenomena of the universe depend. In- 
stead of this, while there is a great show of ac- 
tivity and an accumulation of forces, all working 
to one end, such as the world never before saw 
—with appliances, some more delicate, others 
more gigantic, than were ever before placed in 
the hands of the philosopher, there is a certain 
unsatisfactory condition about the results which 
it is somewhat difficult to account for. 

But, instead of dealing in generalities, we will 
devote a brief space to an examination of the 
resent condition of science. In selecting the 
last published Report of the British Association, 
we do not intend to confine our remarks to the 
subjects contained in that volume ; but embrac- 
ing, as it does, every division of science—both 
abstract and applied—it appears to furnish a 
suitable text for our purpose, regarding it as a 
fair representative of Salen philosophical in- 
vestigation. 

Several great subjects of physical research 
are now claiming attention, and amongst these, 
the most important are certainly Magnetism 
and Meteorology. Observatories are established 
at numerous points of the Old and New worlds, 
and on many distant islands—the governments 
of Europe, of Asia and America unite, in the 
most friendly spirit, to aid in the inquiry into 
those laws which guide that principle which 
so mysteriously involves and directs the com- 
pass needle, and, beyond a question, is active 
in some of the greatest phenomena for ever 
working in and around this planetary sphere. 
Meteorological observations are carried out, to 
an extent, and with a degree of accuracy which 
has never before been attempted, and the volumes 
which have been published of the observations 
made at Toronto and at Greenwich, are striking 

roofs of the vast amount of labour which has 
een bestowed on this subject. It may be said, 
that before any general law can be deduced 
from these observations, they must be ex- 
tended over many years: it is from the accu- 
mulation of such facts only we can learn the 
coincidence of remarkable phenomena— the 
co-relation of annular changes, or of others oc- 
curring only once or twice within the cycle of 
observation. The discovery of those remark- 
able perturbations of the magnetic needle, oc- 
curring at the same moment over far distant 
places on the earth, and not inappropriately 
called magnetic storms, is one great — of 
the value of the system of observation which has 
been adopted. The law of storms, the relation 
between the gaseous and the aqueous pressures 
of the atmosphere, and other discoveries in me- 
teorology, already prove that much may be 
expected when the immense mass of observa- 
tions now making shall be discussed by some 
master mind. The task will be an herculean 
one, for which varied and peculiar powers of 
intellect will be required, but the reward will be 
worthy of the labour. 

These are great things—but, at the same time, 
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we must remember, that although the talent and 
the money of England have been given to these 
extensive inquiries, that she is but one united 
with the continental band; and, without discuss- 
ing the merits of either individual nation, we 
must regard the conditions of these two branches 
of inquiry as examples of the state of the science 
of the world, rather than of England. At the 
same time, even these very investigations bear 
strongly the marks of that passion for accumu- 
lation which distinguishes the present age ; and 
the investigators boast the immense masses of 
tabulated results, which they can bring forward 
in proof of their untiring industry, forgetting 
that in their present state they are as valueless 
as piles of unwrought stones from a quarry, 
awaiting the directing mind of the architect to 
reduce them to form and construct them into a 
fabric at once beautiful and useful. 

If we pass on to Chemical Science, we find 
that the present period is what may be called 
its age of applications. The applications of 
chemistry to the useful and ornamental arts 
have been great and valuable. Our manufac- 
tures have been rendered cheaper and more 
beautiful by its assistance, and thus many of the 
luxuries of life have been placed within the reach 
of those, for whom even the necessities were form- 

~ erly obtained with difficulty. At this we must 
all rejoice. Associated with this diffusion is 
much positive good; the habit of enjoying the 
refinements thus afforded tends to pen every 
individual above the grosser animal propen- 
sities. But as a science, chemistry is now suf- 
fering from the cui bono cry which assaults it on 
every side, and the consequent passion for ac- 
cumulating masses of facts without waiting to 
study the bearing of any. Within the last few 
years an impulse of a very extraordinary kind 
has been given to organic chemistry. This has 
been due principally to the labours of Liebig, 
a man of undoubted genius, whose powerful 
mind, ever anxious to bring his investigations to 
the interpretation of natural phenomena, has 
sometimes been led into hasty generalizations ; 
but these are few, compared with the truths he 
has developed, and the important laws to which 
his labours have directed attention. There is a 
poetry in the mind of this philosopher, which 
doesnot deal in fiction, or run riot in the romance 
of error, but which enables him to seize upon 
some fact—trivial it may be in its isolated state 
—and make it harmonize with others, which 
together exhibit some great leading principle 
of the ever active elements of creation. Na- 
turally such a mind gathers around it a host of 
admirers. Organic Chemistry has accordingly 
become the fashionable study of the day, and 
young chemists are overwhelming us with dis- 
coveries of new organic compounds, the very 
names of which it would be impossible for any 
man to remember. The curious character of 
many of these cannot be denied;—the isomeric 
conditions which have been shown between 
bodies apparently dissimilar must be admitted 
to be valuable facts. But the fatal facility with 
which this class of researches is followed, de- 
stroys those habits of close investigation which 
it is so important to cultivate, which alone can 
lead to those higher purposes, making man the 
minister of Nature, and to which the merely 
utilitarian applications are only incidental. 

Many of the applications of science are, how- 
ever, such as alone would serve to distinguish 
the age. It may be mechanical,—but, in some 
instances, its mechanics are infinitely refined. 
The processes of the Electrotype, Galvanoplastic, 

Electrometallurgy (call it by what name we will) 
are of themselves remarkable. No process of 


induction led to the discovery—it ‘was one of 
the accidents of science ; but it was an accident, 


time, and, consequently, we now use the subtle 
element which pervades all things, and on oc- 
casions makes itself awfully manifest in the storm, 
for the humble purposes of household economy. 
Stewpans and saucepans are silvered by it; and 
from this drudging duty it ascends to preserve 
the beautiful from decay, and the delicate forms 
of the fragile flower are preserved in the solid 
metallic form by the decomposing agency of 
electricity, either for illustrative specimens or 
ornamental purposes. Nor must it be forgotten 
that, advancing from the chemical electricity 
generated by the oxidation of a metal in a gal- 
vanic battery, irregular and wasting, we are now 
enabled to employ the power, permanently se- 
cured ina steel magnet, for all the purposes of 
electrotype deposit. The same power has been 
satisfactorily used as the swift messenger of 
thought and as the undeviating measurer of 
time. In the Electrical Telegraph we have one 
of the most wonderful inventions of modern days, 
realizing to their fullest extent the wildest dreams 
of the Arabian romancers. In the electrical 
clock we have another instance of human inge- 
nuity in binding the etherial principle, which 
is gathered from the earth itself, to note upon 
a dial the revolutions it performs. Inthe one 
case, by its excitement, time and space are an- 
nihilated; in the other, it slowly and silently 
guides the seconds beating pendulum. 

Turn to Astronomy, and there our English 
savans have done but little. With a zeal and 
ingenuity, indeed, which cannot be too much 
eulogized, the Earl of Rosse has constructed 
instruments of the highest order. By these he 
has already searched the outworks of space, and 
many nebulz he has resolved into stars; and 
by their further aid we may hope that important 
discoveries will be made in this sublime science. 

If we examine any other of the branches of 
science—Geology, Physiology, Botany, Zoology 
and the like—although there will be found evi- 
dences of great activity, yet it is with difficulty 
that we can fix upon any one thing of novelty in 
the way of investigation upon which the mind can 
rest. Amidst all the iaiinats of laborious toil, 
all that can be presented to an inquirer is a cata- 
logue of observed facts, or numerous hypothetical 
deductions from still uncertain observations. 
It is an evil which arises from the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the times—an evil springing out 
of the same causes which have produced much 
real good, upon which we will venture a few 
words, 

The changes which take place, generally by 
almost imperceptible gradations, but sometimes 
suddenly under the powerful excitation of pe- 
culiar circumstances, in the public mind, are 
phenomena which do not admit of any very 
satisfactory elucidation. These changes are 
necessarily dependent upon a great variety of 
circumstances, all operating at the same time 
to a similar end; and these circumstances are 
themselves so complicated with others, which, 
though less evident, are no less important, that 
it is nearly impossible to follow their intricate 
relations with each other, or, from the ob- 
served effects, to pursue them to their grand 
results. 

Thus, in the republic of science, there has 
arisen within a few years a spirit of feverish 
activity and nervous restlessness,—an unceasing 
struggle to produce effect; and, as a consequence 
following immediately upon this, habits of hasty 
and crude generalization are too prevalent. The 
prominent fault of the present age is, that it 
stimulates to an unnatural extent all the efforts 
of the intellectual mass, in whatsoever direction 
those labours may be exerted. This produces a 
strong desire on the part of most men to avoid 
at least the appearance of ignorance; and the 





the application of which was noted at the right 


ticable, of the largest possible amount of know 
ledge by the easiest means, os, 

Mechanics’ Institutions and Literary and 
Scientific Societies arose to meet the desires of 
the mass; and, though valuable in many ms 
spects, they have offered the means of acc Fa 
a small amount of information at so ome cae 
that they have certainly tended to destroy thes 
habits of thought without which science wr 
not advance. That the establishment of then 
societies has been for good, cannot be denied : 
they have exerted an humanizing influence. 
and convinced thousands that the gratific 
afforded by intellectual pursuits is infinitely 
more enduring than any offered by mere oa 
suality. It is, however, problematical if they 
have in any way tended to increase the bulk of 
knowledge. Content with diffusing that which 
we “es | possess, there has been but little 
desire to look into the depths of the well of 
truth for new treasures. 

It would be a valuable addition to the system 
at present adopted in these institutions, if’ some 
plan for the cultivation of habits of observation 
were introduced. Thus classes should be formed 
for investigating, say, the botany, geology, na- 
tural history, archeology, or meteorology of 
the localities immediately surrounding each 
society. In the morning walk or the evening 
ramble, from the hedge-rows, from the rivers, 
or the ocean beach, objects of interest might be 
gathered; and continuous observation directed 
to any one point would be found in a very short 
time to elucidate important facts. Such, too, 
would be the effect of this system, that many of 
the evils which now arise from the constant 
habit of taking things for granted, rather than 
inquire for ourselves, would be got rid of. 
Charlatanry would then be constantly liable to 
exposure ; whereas now it is too frequently safe, 
from the superficial knowledge possessed by 
those upon whom its errors are perpetrated. 

It must be remembered that we do not refer 
the — condition of science to the spread of 
mechanics’ institutes; we only adduce these as 
evidences of the prevailing spirit of society. 
The same “march of intellect” spirit which 
gave rise to the humble village societies gave 
birth to the British Association. They have 
alike done great good in their spheres of action, 
but some efforts must now be made to induce a 
spirit of closer inductive observation. The aim 
of the man of science must become more ele- 
vated ; he must remember that something more 
is expected from the philosopher than the mere 
duties of a curator. To collect and to register 
is a useful employment, and with the collector 
and registrar we cannot dispense ; but we want 
men patient of labour and penetrating of mind, 
who may be to us the interpreters of Nature. 

The elements of change are, we think, visible. 
There are signs which seem to indicate a mental 
revolution ; there are spirits, chosen minds, at 
work, and silently they are infusing into the 
mass more elevated ideas, and giving birth to 
nobler aspirations. We hope that men are now 
beginning to find out that they cannot rival the 
master spirits which have passed away, or pro- 
duce works equal to those which sprung from 
their unwearying mental efforts, unless they are 
content to submit to the toil and the brain 
racking thought to which they gave themselves 
up 


nee, 
ation 


In Science and in Art the elements of great- 
ness lie in a soul-devotedness. If we learn to 
associate high thoughts with humble and zealous 
efforts, there will be a corresponding dignity in 
the work accomplished. In Science, at the pre- 
sent time, great-minded labourers are wanted, 
We can almost think that in the magnetic Te- 
searches which have been made, we sec the 





result is the acquirement, as speedily as is prac- 





gleam of a truth which promises to explain 
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ind z In Meteorology so much has been done, 
that we may hope ere jong to understand the 
laws which regulate the ey uncertain 
conditions of our atmosphere. In Physical 
Optics a wide field has been opened ; and that 
principle which regulates the conditions of all 
organic life on the surface of this planet appears 
ready to discover itself to a true and faithful 
servant. In General Physics, indeed, numerous 
points might be adduced, from which we may 
argue that it is only necessary to cultivate more 
enlarged habits of observation, and more com- 
rehensive powers of reasoning, to arrive at 
truths which stand on the very verge of the 
material links of that great chain, beyond which 
the powers of human intelligence cannot pass. 
Let us hope that the Hour and the Man will 
soon arrive, and that the present spirit, which 
contents itself with the shadow, will yield before 
the brighter powers which will reverence the 
reality alone. 





Three Songs of the Edda—[ Trois Chants, §c.] 
Translated into French Verse, by W. E. Frye, 
Paris, Heideloff & Co. 

Tuts book (by the author of the metrical 

English translation of C&hlenschliiger’s ‘ Gods 

of the North’—[ 4th, ante, p. 533], evinces the 

erseverance with which the author attaches 

Fimself to Northern literature, and the success 

with which he can Write French verse. His 

command of the language indeed seems equal 
to that which the has over the English. We 
may add, that he can versify respectably in 

German and Italian, —for in both he gives us spe- 

cimens in this volume.—The “ Vaftrudnismal,”’ 

asong of Vaftrudner, is one of the most impor- 
tant relics contained in the Elder, or Semund’s 

Edda. It relates to a dispute between that 

wisest of the Jutes or Giants, and Odin, the ruler 

of Valhalla, who repaired in disguise to the palace 
of the former, expressly to ascertain alee 
his reputation for wisdom, so celebrated among 
gods and giants, was well or ill founded. The 
questions and answers of bothinvolve the leading 
principles of Scandinavian mythology, of which 
indeed they form the most ancient basis now 
extant. The Thrymsquida is a song about 
Thrymer, another giant, who had stolen the 
hammer of Thor, which he refused to surrender 
unless in return for the hand of Freya, the 
goddess of love and beauty. Of course she 
has no inclination for the grim tyrant of the 
shades ; yet as the hammer in question is neces- 
sary to the rule of the Gods, it being the symbol 
of thunder, the dreadful artillery of heaven, a 
council is held as to the means of recovering it 
without the sacrifice of the goddess, whose pre- 
sence constitutes the happiness of the sensual 
deities. It is agreed that Thor shall disguise 
himself, and, in a female dress, veiled and or- 
namented like Freya, shall repair to Thrymer’s 
palace as the promised bride. Attended by 
Loke, the most witty yet most mischievous of 
beings, the thundering god thus metamorphosed 
appears in the presence of Thrymer, the bridal 
tites are performed, the mysterious hammer is 
produced, and is no sooner clutched by Thor 
than he destroys the whole race of giants, those 
temies to the divine race of Valhalla. The 
“Skimisfor,” or Journey of Skirnir, one of 
the inferior gods, (a page of Frey, the god of 
joy and liberty,) is also, like the two preceding, 
ftom the Elder or poetic Edda. One day, while 
casting his eyes into the gloomy region of Ut- 
gird, Frey is captivated by the beauty of Gerda, 
daughter of Gymer the giant. Conceiving that 
there was no hope of obtaining her for his bride, 

‘ince neither giants nor gods would consent to 

such a union, he pines away, and all Valhalla 

mourns with him, ‘To Skirnir alone does he 
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communicate the cause of his sickness; and that 
faithful servant repairs to Gymer’s drear abode, 
to win the damsel for his master. In this mission 
he succeeds; for Gerda promises in nine days 
to join Frey on the confines of the two realms,— 
a promise sure to be fulfilled, for, however bad 
the giants are represented, they do not, like men, 
break their words. ‘To all these venerable re- 
mains of antiquity (they were very ancient even 
in the eleventh century) Mr. Frye does justice ; 
he is at once faithful and poetical. 

Of the English translated poems in this col- 
lection, there is one from the Swedish of Stag- 
nelius that may deserve extract. The Valkyrie, 
it should be observed, were goddesses of Val- 
halla, who descended on winged horses from 
their celestial abode to share in battles, and to 
bear the souls of the brave to the festive board 
of Odin. These deified heroes are termed 
Einherier, 

The Valkyrie. 
Aye! such is the Norna’s immutable doom ! 
On the earth ever discord shall rage; 
But a banquet eternal in Asagard’s dome 
All sense of past suff'rings assuage : 
See her fiery-maned steed the Valkyrie bestride, 
Towards Valhall fresh hosts of Einherier to guide ! 
On the heath, where the warriors in battle-array 
Stand glitt’ring in armour, she flies ; 
To death first she dooms them ; then bears off her prey 
To partake of the bliss of the skies: 
Not a thought doth the haughty one deign to bestow 
On the tear of the bride, on the mother’s deep woe. 


Now thickens the combat! now onward they dash, 
At the bugle’s sound savage and shrill ; 
Bows twang ! arrows whiz! lancesshiver! glaives clash ! 
Unyielding each host struggles still! 
Now blood streams in torrents adown the green mead 
And the rivers are choked with the limbs of the dead. 


On rides the Valkyrie! she knows where to chuse 
The bravest midst thousands of slain; 
She dismounts; bids them rise; then hercourse she pursues, 
Till she reaches the Asars’ domain : 
With pride she parades them, still reeking with gore, 
Still scarred with deep gashes, great Odin before. 
Hler armour now doffing, at Valfader’s feast, 
Crown’d with roses, in purple array'd, 
The Valkyrie shines ; and presents to each guest 
The goblet high brimming with mead: 
The heroes her graces bewitching behold, 
And Bragur entranced strike the harp-strings of gold. 
Two or three other pieces are executed with 
equal spirit, though the rhythm (alliterative, 
like the original) would not adapt them to 
English taste. 





The Wandering Jew, by Eugéne Sue. 

man & Hall. 
Ox the completion of ‘The Mysteries of Paris’ 
[No. 861], it was our duty to say a few serious 
words to the readers and thinkers of England: 
some of the former (distinct from the latter) 
having shown a disposition to adopt that tale 
as a genuine utterance in the cause of benevo- 
lence. We are called upon to repeat our protest 
yet more emphatically by ‘The Wandering 
Jew;’ and this not so much in consideration of 
the book itself, as because of the popularity 
its author has acquired among the class, where, 
beyond all others, we desire to find a healthy 
literature in circulation. The twenty thousand 
novel-readers of England might have been al- 
lowed to intoxicate themselves without much 
fear of consequences; since the emotions of the 
Lady Bettys and Lord Lovels—my lady’s maid 
and my lord’s gentleman— are proverbially 
transient ; and it is of little consequence whether 
they be trembling over the loves of an Adrienne 
de Cardoville and Prince Djalma, or—gambling 
in railway scrip. But itis another matter with 
the frequenters of the Manchester Athenzeum ; 
and since the latter have signified their ‘“ adhe- 
rence” to M. Sue, by inviting him to their 
recent festival as a social benefactor, it is need- 
ful that the question of the real scope and mo- 
rality of his works should once again be stated. 

For the sake of argument we will concede that 
grave questions can be satisfactorily unfolded 
and dispassionately argued in the midst of the 
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excitement and suspense, the laughter and the 
tears, which it is the office of the romance- 
writer to call forth ; that the requisitions of the 
artist are not so stringent as to prevent the 
moral teacher from making his lesson complete. 
This is a large concession. But let us consider 
M. Sue as warranted in the course he has pur- 
sued, and justified in treating romance-fashion 
the great interests of his day. After having en- 
deavoured to set right the disproportions between 
Riches and Poverty, he here undertakes the 
relations between authority and free opinion, 
This is not a task to be jested at. The subject 
is every day rising more and more into impor- 
tance throughout Europe. The heavings of it, 
so to say, are felt in the South, in the North, 
and in middle Europe :—disturbing Italy, 
though the movement amounts to little be- 
yond the spasmodic twitchings of a dead body 
—stirring Prussia from Breslau to Cologne :— 
in France re-kindling strife and suspicion. Nay, 
even in quiet sober England they are intox- 
icating middle-aged gentlemen into freaks of 
enthusiasm and angry newspaper professions 
of faith, diverting, indeed, to a Mephistopheles, 
but saddening to all sober persons. The part 
which an author having power should take 
in such a movement is not a matter of small 
consequence. M. Sue seems to have chosen 
his with all the violence which, from his 
first appearance, has distinguished the author 
of ‘La Vigie’ and ‘Atar Gull.’ Convinced 
that the Jesuits ought to be put down, he has 
drawn out against them all his resources : and 
never took the field in greater force than in this 
same ‘ Wandering Jew.’ Its horrors are of the 
most hideous quality; its insinuations could 
hardly be made more seductive; and as for the 
bewitching improbabilities it contains, Captain 
Marryat, Mr. Harrison Ainsworth, and Mrs. 
Trollope ‘rolled into one” could not conceive 
a tithe thereof, either as regards quantity or 
quality. 

What ‘The Wandering Jew’ has to do with 
the story is not made very clear tous. Ahasu- 
erus, it is true, is this time exhibited in company 
with Herodias, whom M. Sue has also set wan- 
dering, and they are both mercifully “done to 
death”’ in the last page, to bring the close of the 
tale into some harmony with its title; but the 
story of the great Rennepont fortune hardly 
needed their intervention. Very probable is 
this story. An elderly French gentleman, of 
liberal principles, who is hunted by the Jesuits, 
and hates them accordingly, leaves 50,000 
crowns to accumulate for one hundred and fifty 
years, with an injunction to all his heirs who 
may then be alive, to repair to Paris, on an ap- 
pointed day; there to claim the inheritance, 
and then to unite in an anti-Papistical associa- 
tion, for the good of mankind. It follows, of 
course, when the time draws near, that his scat- 
tered descendants prove to be the very persons 
best qualified to render such a coalition effective 
and formidable! They are all what may be 
called excevtional personages—from one cause 
or other cleur of everything like conventional- 
ism—the very material, in short, bespoken a 
century and a half before; and produced (so 
admirably does Fortune second human desire) 
in every corner of the globe! Well may the 
Jesuits be alarmed at the gathering together of 
so goodly a band: who, moreover, are brought 
to the point and the date of operation with that 
magnetic certainty, and that mysterious victory 
over obstacles which, again, distinguishes the 
ordering of human affairs. The cunning of 
Loyola is matched against a might greater than 
its own; for his power is but mortal, while the 
other is miraculous. On the one side we see a set 
of angels—pagan, christian, and philosophical— 
endowed with every power to charm, and every 
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gift necessary to disconcert the wiles of Guilt: 
on the other, merely an old man, a ci-devant 
coquette, a ferocious savage or two, and one or 
two of those undefined Italian phantoms stalk- 
ing about in the background, such as Mrs. 
Radcliffe loved to draw, and was satirized for 
drawing. We must hear no more of the melo- 
drama of her Montonis, de la Mottes, and Sche- 
donis, now that the Manchester Athenzeum has 
taken to its bosom Cardinal Malipieri with his 
poisons, and Faringhea with his necklace. 

Let us, however, admit the possibility of M. 
Sue’s plot: and assume that, intending to exhibit 
the struggle betwixt virtue and vice, the argu- 
ment of his story is coherent and well fancied ; 
the manner in which it is wrought out still re- 
mains, affording sufficient matter for comment. 

The machinery is equal in outrageousness 
to the conception. Let us cite an instance or 
two. One of the heirs to the immense Renne- 
pont property is Gabriel, a priest. Early in life 
the Jesuits have enmeshed him— induced him to 
join their order while ignorant of its atrocities ; 
and they have wiled from him a renunciation of 
all his heritage in their behalf. By degrees the 
tendency of the policy of Loyola becomes clear 
to him: he is disgusted by the rules of life and 
motives of conduct coolly imposed on him for 
study and subscription. He learns to consider 
his former protectors as demons, instead of an- 
gels of charity. He parts company from them; 
he perceives how the machinery of artifice has 
been employed in his case; he becomes ac- 
quainted with his ancestor’s pious purpose in 
the accumulation of the immense fortune—that 
the defeat of Jesuitism was its express object. 
He detects clearly the crimes by which the 
emissaries of the Society have murdered those 
who stood in their way. But his word has been 
passed! Having vowed to make over his inheri- 
tance to his old tutors, for presumed pious uses, 
he must keep his vow, after he has discovered 
that it is to supply monsters with the sinews of 
every imaginable crime. Yes; he must keep 
his word; but he must also outwit the Jesuits! 
Accordingly, at the moment when the millions 
are handed over to the miscreants (millions most 
considerately vested in perishable paper) he 
takes care that they shall be destroyed by fire 
—in so doing, virtually lying to the Society, to 
his ancestor, and to himself. If morality be 
aught but an affair of words, what is this deed 
but a master-stroke of that Jesuitism M. Sue 
has set himself to overthrow ? 

Another of our author’s perversions is roundly 
propounded by M. Sue in his epilogue. He 
there defends himself from the charge of having 
excited the poor against the rich: the last ob- 
ject in his thoughts—as he tells us. ‘‘ Why,” con- 
tinues he, ‘* what have I done in this very ‘ Jew’ 
of mine, but exhibit Adrienne de Cardoville, the 
handsome and wealthy lady of rank, not only 
calling La Mayeux her sister, but treating her 
like one, while the latter is no more than a poor, 
wretched, infirm work-girl?” Could a more 
original receipt for the promotion of content- 
ment and mutual consideration be devised than 
such an instance, coloured with every hue of 
fascination? Its probability and its universal 
applicability must come home to both classes— 
the poor no less than the rich! Assuredly, if 
the former are to draw any general conclu- 
sions therefrom, it will be an increased mistrust 
of all the Adriennes who forbear to treat the 
poor, the wretched, and the infirm “like sis- 
ters!” There is serious hazard or gratuitous 
folly, as may be, in propounding examples im- 
possible to be generally imitated. 

The above instances will suffice, we think, to 
justify our objection to our author’s morbid 
morality in the adjustment of details. As regards 
artistic taste, M. Sue has not improved since he 





described in ‘Les Mystéres’ how a sinner’s 
eyes may be put out so as to afford him time for 
repentance. The cholera in Paris offers rich 
scope to one who gloats on horrors with so fond 
an appetite, and describes them with so circum- 
stantial atouch. We almost shrink from men- 
tioning some of the incidents interwoven into 
this choice tissue—such as the torturing appli- 
cation of moxas to the arch-plotter Rodin—a 
scene in which the physical agonies seem dwelt 
upon, not merely for the sake of exhibiting the 
indomitable pri: bode of the agonized priest, but 
for their own sake. The admirers of M. Sue 
may comfort themselves that this source of ex- 
citement is not easily exhausted. There are the 
hospital and the shambles; amputations and 
hydrophobia cases yet undescribed, in which 
the popular French philanthropist, we doubt 
not, would distinguish himself! No one comes 
‘‘in at the death” with so keen a nose for the 
charnel-house, so sensitive an ear for the strug- 
gles of departing breath. 

We have said enough; being unwilling to dwell 
long on so mischievous an example of power 
perverted—for power there is, such as few have 
commanded. Without it, the improbabilities in 
every page would repel the most easily con- 
tented reader. If, as the Manchester Atheneum 
would have us believe, M. Sue intends to de- 
serve well of his kind, why, we ask, these 
monstrous appeals to pity and fear—this set- 
ting man against man, class against class? To 
answer this question ourselves—to say why 
such strength is so misused—to point out how 
such purposes are so neutralized, would de- 
mand more time than is at our disposal: per- 
haps even to the extent of a review of opinion 
and society in France during the last twenty 
years, But we should have neglected a duty 
had we allowed such homage to have been paid 
to M. Sue by those whose welfare we have so 
sincerely at heart, without declaring empha- 
tically how coarse and incomplete a thing is 
their idol. Imposing though it seem, when 
viewed for a moment, and from a distance, it is a 
creature of brass, and the feet thereof clay. 








Almanacs and Pocket-Books, 

Though Punch be hardly so racy in his Pocket- Book 
asin his weekly administrations of fun and fancy—sour, 
sweet, and spirituous—nevertheless, a large portion of 
Her Majesty's subjects will, we doubt not, be delighted 
to register their memoranda, under “his honor’s 
kiver.” The vignette representing the House of 
Commons, will undoubtedly raise a laugh, for it is 
full of character—the parties hit off with a Denner- 
like scrupulosity ; while the grand pictorial frontis- 
piece of the Ring of Hyde Park given over to loco- 
motives, ought to be accepted asa vision as prophetic 
as was ever displayed by Merlin or Murphy. Then 
*The Opera of Every Day Life’ affords to every 
break fast-table its own Drury Lane ; ‘ The Report of 
Mr. Pinkney’s Matrimonial Execution,’ offers a wel- 
come substitute for the chronicles of the Old Bailey, 
which—* Time was”—figured so largely in the records 
of the year; and the ‘Recollections of a Charity 
Dinner’ will go home to the heart of many a fair 
one who has braved the heat and the second-hand 
savours of “the gallery” for the sake of seeing lions 
feed and hearing Royal Dukes speak. Then, here 
are facts for the lovers of Liebig:— 

“ The Chemical Farm-yard. 

“We lately visited one of the scenes of our 
youth. It was formerly a farm-yard. We found it 
strangely altered. At a distance, we took it for 
a factory: where stacks of hay had stood formerly, 
there were now only stacks of chimneys, and ricks 
were replaced by gasometers. A dense cloud hung 
over the spot; and, on our nearer approach, instead 
of the old familiar cackling, quacking, crowing, low- 
ing and bleating, we heard only the hissing of a 
steam-engine; except a few cries of animals, ap- 
parently in a state of suffering. We missed even 
the sound of the flail ; but, as we soon found, there 
was little corn to thrash. The place had been 





converted into a Chemical Farm-yard. On entering 
the premises, once redolent of other matters our 
nose was assailed by a strong smell of chlorine. This 

we found, was occasioned by an experiment which 
was being tried in a neighbouring outhouse on some 
black sheep, for the purpose of turning them white 
by the bleaching properties possessed by the gas in 
question. Where the horsepond was formerly we 
observed a large tank, which turned out to be a 
pneumatic trough. Under what used to be a cow. 

shed stood a galvanic battery of monstrous size, 

which a rustic, who would evidently have been more 
at home in feeding pigs, was supplying with bucket. 
fuls at a time of blue vitriol. * Now then, Jim, said 
a man, apparently the bailiff, who was standing by, 

to another labourer, * put them there wires into that 
there waater ; woot ? The other instantly seized both 
wires of the battery at once, and received a shock 
that nearly dislocated his shoulders. ‘* There now! 
exclaimed the bailiff, ‘ Dostn’t thee know better nor 
that? One at a time, to be sure, thee Mozus!’ Then, 
applying his hands to his mouth by way of a speak. 
ing-trumpet, he bawled out to a fellow crossing a 
field about half a mile off, ‘Hollo! I zay there, 
Were best thee goun’ to wi’ that are zulvadalime” 
We had never heard such a word before in a farm- 
yard, nor yet, exactly, in a lecture-room; but we 
guessed that the substance so denominated was sul- 
phate of lime. Similar cries—as, ‘ Where’s them 
carbnutts?’ ‘Lave aloane they phosfoots, there,’ 
and ‘Come ’ather wi’ that are oxide,’ resounded in 
all directions. Hearing a great thumping in a barn 
which had been still left standing hard by, we ven- 
tured to look inside, where we saw some dozen 
ploughboys at as many mortars, pounding away with 
all their might. They termed the substance they 
were operating on, ‘zilax.’ We begged to know what 
zilax was; whereon they burst into a horse-laugh, and 
said, * Why vlint stwooans and pebbles; what else 
shouldst think ?? On inquiring as to the results and 
mode of farming, we learned that the crops had last 
year all failed, owing to a slight mistake in the com- 
position of some experimental manure; but that the 
quadruple produce: confidently expected the next, 
would make ample amends for that misfortune. We 
found the stock of poultry very small, and extremely 
sickly. They had been fed on medicated grain for 
the purpose of fattening them; but the grain had 
been over-medicated, and too much of a good thing 
had killed most of them, and made all the rest ill. 
The cattle and sheep had likewise undergone a 
course of medicine, as was plainly indicated by their 
appearance.” 

Punch being, as all the world knows, more given 
to useful knowledge than idle amusement, we must 
add a contribution to the world’s chronicles of life 
and opinion afforded by— 

“ Old Parr. 
«© AN IMAGINARY BIOGRAPHY, 

“ Of the childhood of Old Parr nothing particular 
is known. It has been proved, however, that at the 
age of six years and three months he was very fond 
of unripe fruit, and that he was always ill in con- 
sequence of indulging his inordinate appetite for 
early gooseberries. On these occasions he was phy- 
sicked at home by his grandmother, who, no matter 
what was his complaint, used invariably to give him 
a pill she prided herself in making, and threaten to 
whip him if he did not get well. The consequence 
was, Old Parr was always out of bed the following 
day ; though his cure was, it must be confessed, owing 
more to the dread of the whipping than the virtues of 
the pill; for he always gave the latter to a favourite 
dog. The dog at last died ; and though his grand- 
mother wept its loss, fancying her ‘ Czesar’ had died 
of old age, yet Old Parr knew too well the cause of 
its death. On this secret turned the whole fortune 
of this extraordinary man; for his grandmother soon 
followed her dog to the grave, and Old Parr became 
the sole inheritor of her pill. This wonderful pill 
has baffled all the researches of the old women and 
historians as to its origin. Some say it was found in 
Ireland, the recipe having been accidentally dis- 
covered under the celebrated Blarney Stone. Others 
declare it was imported from the Scilly Islands, and 


was first introduced into England about the time of 


Charles the First, and that the Plague of London 
broke out soon after its introduction. There is no 
doubt the Spanish Inquisition was acquainted with 
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wers of this pill as a small box of them was 
found, with other instruments of torture, at the 
hottom of an oudliette, in a state dungeon of Madrid. 
In an old book, now very scarce, called ‘ Humbugge 
Dellusiones of y* Daie,’ mention is made of these 
pills, and a sort of receipt given, from which it would 
appear that one thing only is necessary to make 
these pills and them,—and that is a plant of very 
rapid growth in England, called ‘Simples.’ The 
quaint author prophesies, if any one will only cul- 
tivate assiduously the plant, he may be sure, in a 
very short time, to realize a large fortune from these 
simples. Old Parr, having the only receipt of this 
pill in England at the time—for it seems it had been 
Jodged with his great-grandmother by one of the 

jsoners of the sixteenth century, as a security for 
a heavy mortgage—began to work it, and soon made 
it into a snug little property. He gave advice gratis 
from nine to ten every morning ; and as he prescribed 
his pill for every complaint under the moon and the 
gun, he pocketed a handsome income in no time, for 
he took good care to charge a shilling for every box 
he sold. He increased the price afterwards to a 
shilling and three-halfpence, as he had been told by 
an Irish poet that there was luck in edd numbers. 
The first five pounds he made, he spent in advertise- 
ments; and this answered so well, that he devoted, for 
the future, always one half of his profits to continual 
puffing. He engaged, at an enormous salary, the 
Irish poet above mentioned, to write ‘ Testimonials’ 
for him, and the best writers of Fiction were paid 
large sums to sing the praises of his Life Pill. * * 
Old Parr gradually grew richer and richer, for every 
one in the kingdom took his pills. He was the first 
rho started a General Mourning Shop ; and having 
bought up all the black cloth and crape in England, 
he made so much money he did not know how to 
spend it. Accordingly he married, though he could 
not have been less than eighty. He then could not 
make money fast enough ; and he began to complain 
bitterly of the extravagance of his wife. But he set 
his wits to work, and sent out agents to put up posters 
on the North and South Poles; the Pyramids were 
pasted over with large bills challenging the whole 
world to ‘Try Parr’s Lire Pitts.’ But though 
the pills were in everybody's mouth, still their pro- 
prietor was paying so dearly for the folly of having 
married a young wife, that he was just on the point of 
going through the Insolvent Court, when the death 
of his wife enabled him luckily to stop in time at the 
very threshold of it. There was great scandal at the 
suddenness of this event ; but those were happy times 
for doctors, for there were no officious coroners in 
the year 1642, when England was so justly called 
‘Merry.’ So Old Parr laughed quietly in his beard, 
and began advertising the miracles of his Life Pills 
allthe more. They would cure everything, he de- 
cared, from a smoky chimney down to a lawyer's 
conscience. The thirteenpence-halfpennies came 
rolling in, and Old Parr was again arich man. * * 
Now Old Parr was happy. He had his troubles at 
times,for he married twice more,—but as soon as 
an infirmity of this nature began to annoy him, he 
would put it in his pipe and philosophically smoke 
it; for he knew he hada remedy for all things in his 
own hands. * * So he lived to a jolly old age, drink- 
ing and smoking all day; for Old Parr enjoyed his 
Pipe, no matter whether it consisted of tobacco or 
port. His favourite tipple, however, was brandy,— 
not the stuff that is now sold as British, which he 
knew was only good enough for bruises, or at the 
best to season mince pies,—but the real genuine 
liquor that came direct from Cognac. This he prized 
% much, that, for fear of any one touching it, he 
always had the bottle labelled ‘Porson.’ This pre- 
caution was necessary, for the only person who lived 
with him was a crone of all work, who was a regular 
(rmkard. * * One morning, upon going in to call 
Old Parr, to her horror she found him speechless, 
and lying, apparently dead, in bed. The fact is, 
Old Parr had been drinking over night much deeper 
than usual,and wasin a glorious state of insensibility ; 
but the old woman, seeing the Cognac bottle, with 
its suspicious label, on the ground, immediately con- 
cluded that her master, in a rash moment, had 
Posoned himself. She knew only one medicine in 
the world, and that one was warranted to cure all 
weidents and diseases. So she made Old Parr a 
varm cup of tea, and putting three of his own Life 
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Pills into it, made him drink it. The effect was 
instantaneous. He opened his eyes, shook his fist 
at the old woman, and fell back a corpse! He was 
buried in a cross road, because, as he had taken his 
own medicine, it was considered he had committed 
suicide. * * After his death, his place was searched. 
Under his pillow were found two pieces of paper. 
The one was labelled, ‘ Y¢ Secrette of Longe Lyfe ;’ 
the other, ‘ Y¢ Secrette of Good Healthhe.’ Inside 
the first was written, * Burg ann ANNUITTIE;” inside 
the second was scribbled, in large letters, ‘ You 
MUSTTE REVRAYNNE FROM ALLE Lyre PYLtes.’ 
Round his neck was suspended a black ribbon. This 
held a little key, which his servant gave testimony 
Old Parr had worn for years nearest to his heart. It 
opened an iron chest. A deadly smell issued from 
it. A number of curious herbs filled the chest, but 
at the bottom of these was a piece of paper, rolled 
up like an ancient MS., and sealed with a lump of 
soft soap instead of wax. On the soap was sunk a 
curious device of Fortune on her wheel, going into 
the Bank of England. Outside the paper was written 
* Recyppee for ann Infalliebelle Pylle.’ The ingre- 
dients, upon being opened, turned out to be nothing 
but ‘Humbugge.’ 

And this is the reason why Life Pills are always war- 
ranted to answer in any climate.” 

Without professing to compete with ‘ Punch,’ Mr. 
Fulcher, of Sudbury, rarely fails to make the Ladies’ 
Pocket Book one of the best memorandum books of the 
year. There is a pleasant and deliberate importance 
in the editor’s Introduction and answers to correspon- 
dents, in itself welcome as reminding us of a gone-by 
time. Then, succeeding the useful information, which 
is very neatly laid out, comes a good store of original 
poetry, our friend and contributor, Miss Frances 
Brown, leading the way, followed by selections made, 
we are assured, with great care: and enigmas of every 
quality and complication for those who have time to 
spend in the pastime of unriddling dark mysteries. 
In short, here is one of the least pretending and 
most cheerful remembrancers that tell of Christmas 
coming. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Master Passion, and other Tales and Sketches, 
by T. C. Grattan, Esq. 3 vols.—Mr. Grattan has 
for some time disappeared from before the public ; 
his place, meanwhile, not being filled by any better 
man. We are reminded of this by the present col- 
lection of his shorter tales, elsewhere published, 
headed by one which is, possibly, new; and, whether 
new or old, is one of the best fictions from his hand. 
He knows the picturesque side of foreign life and 
scenery, asa “highway and by-way” wanderer should 
do: is skilful in giving the deeper and sadder pas- 
sions of sinful and suffering humanity a fit theatre ; 
a feat not always successful, though often attempted. 
Thus ‘The Master Passion,’—the love ofa savage for 
a gentle girl, who all but reclaims him—her own 
happiness being withered during the process of the 
miracle—is but in harmony with the stern scenery 
of the valley of Chamouni. ‘The Mother's Revenge’ 
is less appropriately placed. Doubtless, fearful 
tragedies have darkened the Neckar side, and will 
again, so long as there are students “ to love and ride 
away,” and silly maidens to be fooled and forsaken ; 
but the spirit of that valley is festive; and crime and 
sorrow seem too discordant in such a lovely land. 
Among the best portions of Mr. Grattan’s miscellany 
are his ‘ Belgian Sketches,’ which are touched with an 
intimate knowledge of the country, and its somewhat 
unprepossessing inhabitants. ‘The Hero of Water- 
loo’ is a capital full-length of a jovial and eccentric 
horse-dealer, whose “contract,” as he brags, turned 
the fortunes of the fight. Then we have a power- 
ful but melo-dramatic story of ‘The Gaming-house 
at Brussels;’ and besides these Flemish pictures, a 
glimpse of soft, sentimental, serenading Italy, in 
*Teresa;’ and (to make a very long step) a legend of 
the Barrow side, long ago published in one of the 
Annuals, as powerful an Irish tale as if Banim or 
poor Griffin had written it. In short, this is an 
excellent miscellany for the uses of novel readers 
of that old-fashioned class, who neither trouble 
themselves about the condition of rich or poor, 
still less with regard to the spread of Papistry, 
but desire glowing description and passionate ex- 
citement, 





The Old Bachelor in the Old Scottish Village, by 
T. Aird.—All whose calling or inclination has led 
them into close intimacy with periodical literature, 
must have been from time to time tantalized by 
appearances of promise, renewed just often enough 
to keep alive expectation. We have been looking, 
for instance, for the “coming out” of the author of 
‘The Forging of the Anchor,’ for the last fourteen 
years ; yet, save his few verses the other day collected 
in *The Ballad Poetry of Ireland,’ Mr. Ferguson 
has refrained from giving any sign. Mr. Aird, again, 
is another writer whose early essays excited great 
hopes. It is true that they were something pedantic 
and overwrought ; but they bore evidences of a rich 
and original mind, and possessed that quality of 
earnestness, which, the bewailerstell us, is,day by day, 
becoming rarer and more rare in our literature. Yet, 
since his single volume of poems, ‘Othuriel,’ was 
published some years ago [ Athen. No. 659], Mr. 
Aird seems to have stayed his hand: and now this 
prose miscellany of two hundred and fifty pages comes 
to attest how scanty, compared with what we could 
have wished, have been his contributions in that 
department of imaginative literature. Whether this 
arise from reserve or indifference, the fact is to be 
regretted. The collection before us is full of indica- 
tions—some of the contributions are tragedies and 
melo-dramas “in little’—others, mere sketches and 
fragments, and light as gossamer, but of the purest 
sparkle. It is impossible, of course, to quote from 
a work in which probably every page is a reprint: — 
but we can recommend the volume as full of indi- 
viduality. 

The Ruling Passion, 3 vols. —A conversation novel 
of an obsolete school, mediocre both in conception 
and treatment, though some of the dialogues have a 
smoothness indicative of “ facility” in composition, 
but which, we are afraid, in this instance, is of the 
“fatal” sort. What could have induced the writer 
to deface the work by such miserable frontispieces as 
accompany these volumes ? 

The Wanderer, and other Poems, by J. D. Sandland. 
—The production of an amiable man, written by way 
of recreation in South America ; but so wanting in 
logic, syntax and metre, as not properly to chal- 
lenge criticism. This is particularly the case with 
the verses at the beginning of the book ; as it pro- 
ceeds, the author evidently improves; but nowhere 
shows himself accomplished in those arts of compo- 
sition, which only can justify the conversion of MS, 
into type. 

Memorials of Missionary Life in Nova Scotia, by C. 
Churchill.— Written by a Wesleyan missionary, and 
too much occupied with minute details of missionary 
labours and successes. The space devoted to the 
manners, customsand natural productions of the dis- 
trict is but small even in a small book. What there 
is, however, is succinctly written, and occasionally is 
not without interest. 

The Practice of Angling, particularly as regards 
Treland, by O°Gorman ; 2 vols.—A good book on 
angling is to us far more fascinating than the art 
itself—and we have read most of them from Dame 
Juliana Berners, through Walton, Cotton and Davy, 
down to O'Gorman. A thorough fisherman has all 
the freshness of youth and nature about him, and a 
trusting confidence in the interest and importance of 
his infinite gossip that, in the end, wins from the most 
indifferent, first, attention—and then a sort of respect- 
ful admiration ; a faith that there must be something 
in the art, not to be summed up in fish, damp feet, 
colds and ague, though it may not have been his good 
fortune to find it out. Thus, for example, all particulars 
about rods, lines, cross-lines, wheels, flies, in brief, 
“every subject worthy of attention by the angler,’ 
which Mr. O’Gorman assures us may be found in his 
two volumes, go for nothing —it is Mr. O'Gorman 
himself, it is the sang froid with which this “ best 
of anglers” acknowledges his short-comings, his in- 
dolence, his negligences, his eccentricities, everything 
in fact, but bad temper, and yet still holds his place 
before us as something more than mere ordinary 
humanity. All anglers indeed have a touch of this 
spiritual purity :—“I do assert,” says Mr. O’Gorman, 
“that I have almost invariably found them persons of 
good and charitable dispositions, possessing mild, 
though firm tempers, sharp and intellectual minds; 
incapable of committing base ungenerous actions; 
much inclined to the heavenly passion of love; free 
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from the debasing vice of avarice; lively and light- 
hearted; agreeableand intelligent. The very pursuit, 
while it demands the possession of intellect, must 
sharpen it. Were I to select the professionsamong the 
members of which I have met the best men, and the 
most skilful anglers, I would certainly name the army 
and the law. I mean the highest branch of the latter; 
as fortheattorneys, with many honourable exceptions, 
they are an incorrigible race. Indeed I have rarely 
seen any of them who could angle at all, perhaps only 
one ; and he was a sinister biped (left-handed). They 
are, for the most part, devoted to worldly gain ; and, 
as Giles Daxon used to say, will never give a direct 
answer toaquestion. Few merchantsare good anglers. 
I have met but two or three: one a near relation of 
my own, who now, however, thinks such a practice 
beneath his crown and dignity. Let us charitably 
hope that is because he has ‘not time.” Again, many 
foolish persons assert that angling is cruel ; whereas, 
says Mr. O'Gorman,“ in no other sport isthe intention 
of the Almighty so plainly distinguishable. Besides, 
as Isaac Walton (I believe) says, angling is as old as 
the creation. Canst thou fix a hook in the nose 
of leviathan? (harpoons were then not known). Let 
it be also recollected, that fish are cruel and rapacious 
animals, I shall here say nothing of the pike: but 
observe yon golden butterfly sailing down a river, in 
as great glory as Cleopatra on the Cydnus—a salmon 
or large trout instantly gobbles it up, or, from sport 
or mischief, if not hungry, gives a flap of its tail, and 
drowns the lovely insect. ‘Then the fry, and smaller 
kinds of all fish, are devoured by their own kind; nor 
can it be denied that a little mouse, swimming by the 
nose of that fine and cleanly fish, the trout, would 
have a very poor chance of escape, particularly in the 
cold months.” The book, we are willing to believe, 
contains many useful hints and much practical infor- 
mation; and we can add, passages of humour and 
pathos, which are not without their claims on the 
feeling and the fancy. 

Creation by the immediate Agency of God, as opposed 
to Creation by Natural Law; being a Refutation of 
the Work entitled ‘ Vestiges of the Natural History of 
Creation,’ by T. M. Mason, B.A.—A brief Examina- 
tion of the Nebulous Hypothesis, with Strictures on 
a Work entitled ‘ Vestiges, §c.,. by J. Wallis.— 
We pronounced judgment on the work itself, and 
cannot therefore do more than announce these publi- 
cations. The title of the first anticipates the argu- 
ment; it adds, however, but little to the brief and 
comprehensive statement of that of the ‘ Vestiges, 
already given by Sir John Herschell—namely, that 
the author had mistaken the observation of a law for 
the discovery of a cause, As to the nebulous hype- 
thesis, the same great authority has declared that 
“there are no traces of chaos in the heavens.” As 
popular tracts, however, forming part of the dis- 
cussion, the works before us have their place and 
value. 

Elements of Chemical Analysis, by E. A. Par- 
nell.—This will be found a useful book by the 
chemical student. The method which the author 
has adopted of exhibiting in a tabular form the results 
of an analytical examination, through the entire pro- 
cess, is excellent, and with proper attention must 
serve as a correct guide. The various processes 
recommended are founded upon those published by 
M. Rose. The chief points which demand atten- 
tion, and the more strikingly characteristic results 
given by Rose, are retained; and, in the place of the 
elaborate though valuable detail of processes, we have 
the author’s own remarks as to that one which is 
the most simple and exact. 

Knight’s Weekly Volume. —We again class together 
the works to which we have not already given sepa- 
rate and special notice—not dismissing them, however, 
without some remarks en their particular qualities. 
We have no less than ten volumes of the Cabinet 
History of England, which only bring us down to the 
reign of Charles I., and leave that unfinished. The 
work is an abridgment by the author, Mr. Mac Far- 
lane, of the chapters entitled ‘Civil and Military 
History,’ in the Pictorial History of England, with a 
continuation to the present time. We venture to 
think, that for the popular purposes designed by 
these weekly volumes, the abridgment should 
have been further abridged. There is, we fear, 
a tendency in the whole series to elongation ; 


soon correct (if it have not already done so) the 
judgment of the publisher, we need not press 
it further.—In Mr. Knight’s Library for the Times, 
there is another work by Mr. Mac Farlane—The 
French Revolution, which, for its relative accuracy, 
has obtained praise from competent judges. Unlike 
the History of England, it is finished ; being com- 
prised in 4 vols. With its political opinions we have 
no desire to interfere, but we may and do wish that 
the partizan aim had been less conspicuous in it: 
books for the people should be written in the purest 
and most universal spirit; though not technically 
philosophical in style, they should be strictly so in 
purpose and treatment——In connexion with these 
works, it seems not out of place to mention The 
Cabinet Portrait Gallery of British Worthies, which 
has already extended to four volumes, and in- 
cludes the lives of Henry V. and Roger Bacon 
(the account of whom is very imperfect); Edward 
III., Wiclif, Chaucer, William of Wykeham, 
Henry V., James I. of Scotland, Henry VIL, Dr. 
John Colet, Cardinal Wolsey, Sir Thomas More, 
Thomas Cromwell, Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, 
Lady Jane Grey, Latimer, Cranmer, John Knox, 
Sir Thomas Gresham, George Buchanan, Sir Philip 
Sidney, Sir Francis Drake, Lord Burleigh, and 
Edmund Spenser. In this selection, it is clear that 
un apparent impartiality has been attempted; it 
would be easy, however, to suggest improvement. 
The compilation is made with the ordinary research 
—but no more; and the style is popular without 
pretending to be brilliant—_Mr. W. C. L. Martin's 
History of the Dog, also, has been reprinted for the 
series, together with The Results of Machinery, by 
the publisher himself ; the latter, however, with 
additional matter, bringing the details down to the 
present time. Among the new works of merit are 
Curiosities of Physical Geography, by W. Wittich, 
and Mr. G. Long's translation of Select Lives from 
Plutarch, under the title of ‘ Civil Wars of Rome, 
done with a care and elegance which was much 
needed. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 


Naples, October, 1945 
Tue Congresso of the Italiani Scienziati has ae 


completed its labours; and I will give you a brief 
sketch of the many pleasures which have been 
profusely scattered in its path, Sunday 6th, 
was the day appointed for the opening of. the 
new Royal Meteorological Observatory upon Ve. 
suvius; the site is near the summit, on a spot called 
Santissimo Salvatore. Every preparation haying 
been made by the syndic of the city, the Duke di 
Bagnoli, for the conveyance of the members there Was, 
of course, a large concourse of persons assembled, led 
by the beauty of the site and the singularity of the ocee- 
sion. Cav. Macedonio Melloni, director of th 
Observatory, first read a discourse on the proceedings 
of the Congresso. Though the day before had been 
extremely unfavourable, the weather was thismor 
as fine as a Neapolitan could desire; and grouped 
about upon the mountain, eating ice beside the very 
fires of Vesuvius, the crowds presented a mass of as 
happy faces as were ever assembled on this spot. 
Indeed, nothing could be more striking than the coup 
d’eilwhich the whole scene offered ; for, independent 
of the interest attaching to a body of persons united 
on this spot from every country in Europe, the 
view from Vesuvius is as fine as any perhaps in the 
world. 

The next day we passed quietly at Naples, at 
least as quietly as the excitement of the business 
of the Sections and a public dinner and an as- 
sembly, with dancing in the evening, would per- 
mit. ‘Tuesday evening, the saloons of the Reale 
Accademia di Musica e di Ballo were thrown open, 
and about one-half of the members atiended. This 
“ Accademia” is the Almack’s of Naples—here meet 
all the élite of the beauty and rank of the Two 
Sicilies, and even Royalty itself; and on the present 
occasion there was, of course, a more than usually 
large attendance. That which strikes me most in 
Italian society is the absence of form. Every one is 
at his ease ; he enters his friend’s house as if it were 
his own—he finds amusements suited to his taste, 
whether cards, or billiards, or books or conversation, 
or dancing and music, and wandering through the 
rooms with some of the most agreeable talkers in the 
world (for the Italians, if they have a little less 
vivacity than the French, have much more senti- 
ment), or else, playing the spectator in a corner, he 
passes his hour agreeably, and retires to his home as 
if it were but changing one room for another. His 
Majesty and all the Royal Family were present at 
this Almack’s Assembly, and I am sure they must 
have won all hearts by their agreeable manner; 
they walked about without pomp or attendants, 
conversing with every one that was presented to 
them, and stopping every now and then to address 
the groups around them with freedom. ow easy 
is it for Majesty to win golden opinions! We 
were in all nearly two thousand persons at this as- 
sembly ; dancing was kept up till a late hour, and in 
the supper-rooms refreshments and tea and coffee 
were supplied ‘in abundance. The morning had been 
passed at the new Campo Santo at Poggio Reale, 
where a colossal statue of Religion had been inaugur- 
ated. It is the work of Tito Angelini,a Neapolitan, 
and has undoubtedly much merit. There was a large 
attendance of the members, and, as is usual on such 
occasions, his Majesty and the Royal Family also were 
present. The site of the new Campo Santo 1s one 
of the most delicious in Naples ; and nothing could 
have been better arranged to rob death of his 
terrors. Padre Latini, of the Order of Jesus (no- 
thing in Naples is done without the Jesuits), pro- 
nounced a discourse on the occasion, and the meet- 
ing dispersed. ; 

Thursday was, perhaps, one of the most i- 
teresting days in the week. Early in the morning, 
according to appointment, we all steamed down 
to Pompeii with one of Stephenson's thorough 
bloods. Only think of two thousand people and 
more—the Briton—the Pict—the Gaul—the Goth, 
and the Vandal—running down at the rate of fifteen 
miles an hour, to pay a visit to Pompeii! His Exeel- 
lency the Minister of the Interior,and Cav. Avellino, 
superintendent of the royal excavations, were there 
to receive us, together with Signor Bonucci, the 
director, Instead of passing under those two willows 
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which I have always admired as typical of the fate 


i Pompeii, and proceeding by the Strada dei Se- 

Jeri, looking in at the house of Diomed, we en- 
tered at once by anew road into the Forum. The old 
city appeared alive again ; it had awoke from the 
sleep of ages 5 the steps of the Femple of Fortune 
were crowded with persons coming out and going in; 
and as in times past, little groups were scattered 
hereand there discussing the news of the day. I may 
safely say, that since its disinterment, nay, before its 
burial, Pompeii had never seen such or so motley a 
crowd within its walls as to-day, and could the old 
inhabitants, once the flower of civilization and of 
Pagan orthodoxy, have risen from their sleep, I 
know not what they would have said to this sudden 
invasion of barbarians, and what is worse, followers 
of one Christos. We were soon summoned, however, 
fom our desultory rambles by the announcement 
that the excavations were beginning, and then there 
was a sudden rush to the Quadrivium behind the 
Temple of Augustus, and to the House, as it is called, 
of Mars. Confined within the narrow streets, of 
course not one-fourth of us could sce anything, so 
that we soon took possession of the heights above, 
heights composed of the dust and lava which had 
fallen from Vesuvius, and whence we commanded 
a good view of the proceedings below. A trifling 
incident occurred here which showed the material 
difference between our respective countries, A 
Neapolitan and an Englishman, both friends of 
mine, sate on the edge of the excavation, with their 
feet dangling in mid air; and below them was 
a person in authority. By an unlucky chance 
their movements brought down some cinders on 
thegreat man. “ Com¢ down !” was the peremptory 
command, which the Neapolitan obeyed with fear 
and trembling; but as the Englishman, with great 
sang froid, still maintained his seat, a gendarme was 
sent to enforce the order. My countryman, however, 
deeming that he had the same right to sit above as 
his Excellency had to sit below, and forgetting that 
he was in Naples and not in London, replied, that 
if they would bring him a ladder he would descend, 
but certainly not without ; and there the matter ended 
—the ladder was not brought, and my friend kept his 
seat. The ground now to be opened had already 
been prepared, that is to say, the outer crust had 
been taken away to the depth of ten or fifteen, or in 
some cases, twenty feet, leaving a crust of only three 
or about four feet. Below this lie all the treasures 
which have been crushed to earth, however massive, 
by the superincumbent mass of ashes, and this lower 
crust is never touched except in the presence of the 
authorities. It was an anxious moment, I assure you, 
when the first stroke was given to the soil—every eye 
was set, and every neck outstretched in expectation 
of seeing treasures of Art turned up every moment. 
Several houses, however, were excavated without any- 
thing being discovered—indeed, sometimes they were 
abandoned without being one-half cleared out—the 
parties engaged appearing to know as if by a kind of 
instinct which sites were likely to prove productive. 
Eventually, many articles of artistic yalue were 
brought to light, amongst which I may mention 
a fountain adorned with mosaics, and close to it a 
marble table supported by lions’ paws beautifully 
cut; in bronze, some vases extremely elegant; 
several and different coins of a small size belonging 
to the reigns of Galba and Vespasian, an oil jar, with 
handles representing two extremely beautiful human 
fgures embracing the neck of the vase ; small tripods 
sustaining candlesticks ; in crefa many amphore and 
vases of different forms; and, in marble, five 
statues of different sizes and subjects, of which 
one well-draped figure of a woman has the peculiarity 
of representing a skeleton with a flame near, intended 
pethaps for Canidia or Envy, or as Cav. Avellino 
suggested at the Section the following day, one of 
the Pare. These objects of interest were placed on 
the table in the Temple of Augustus for the curious 
scrutiny of the multitude. In this manner were 
excavated nearly twenty houses ; and, after a day of 
intense interest, with the most delightful weather, we 
teturned towards the evening to Naples. 

Friday was occupied in bidding adieus—presidents 
md secretaries were making speeches —returning 
thanksand ex pressing lively hopes; but Saturday morn- 
ing We were all onthe wing again forthe most delightful 
‘Xcursion, whether as regards the scenes we visited 








or the arrangements made, I have ever had the hap- 
piness to partake of. It was just as the sun was rising 
over Vesuvius, that some 200 of us (25 being selected 
from each Section) left the harbour on board the 
steam-frigate the Stromboli, one of the Royal steamers, 
granted to the members of Congress on this occasion. 
There was not a cloud in the heavens, and the rich 
tints which lighted up the East, blended with and 
added a fresh charm to the light blue sky. Away 
then we steamed in the first place to Capri; an 
immense number of dolphins playing about the bows 
of our vessel, and surpassing us in speed, though 
we were no laggers, About two hours brought us to 
the entrance of the Grotta Azzura, which can only 
be entered in the calmest weather, on account of 
the extremely small opening. After splashing about 
and watching some fifty boats embarking and 
disembarking the passengers, amidst the cries and en- 
treaties of several hundred noisy Neapolitan mariners, 
we got under weigh again and steamed for Pastum. 
Our generous hosts (the municipality of Naples), 
most ably represented by the Duke di Bagnoli, had 
prepared for us a substantial breakfast—and we were 
by no means displeased to partake of the luxuries of 
tea and coffee and eggs, and the nice variety of bread 
which I have nowhere found better than in Naples— 
though Italy has a bad reputation as far as bread is 
concerned. Passing round the island, we skirted by 
the Sirens of classic celebrity, keeping always sufh- 
ciently near the coast to see and admire the unspeak- 
able loveliness of it.—Amalfi, and Majori, and Minori 
lying embosomed in the recesses of their little bays. 
Soon after we neared Salerno, lying on the shore, 
backed by the Apennines which on this exquisite day 
were veiled by that indistinct haze, which, in these 
lands, always suggests to me everything that is 
luxurious in climate. About mid-day, as if we were 
in one of the most recherché Cafés of Nuples, ices of 
every variety, and in the greatest abundance, were 
served to the whole party, who, scattered about the 
vessel in every conceivable position, and engaged in 
a variety of ways, presented a not unpleasing spec- 
tacle: here Prince Canino (who by-the-bye talks 
much and well, and equally well in German, En- 
glish, French, or Italian) was haranguing a party of 
admirers ; and not far from him Orioli, in his quiet, 
thoughtful manner, was discussing some knotty point 
with one or two kindred spirits ; some were reading 
or sketching ; others were gossiping or hanging over 
the sides of the vessel admiring the dolphins which 
bounded through the waters, and seemed to laugh to 
scorn the power of steam, so rapid was their course ; 
whilst others lay on their backs, and, gazing into the 
blue vault of heaven, abandoned themselves to the 
luxury of the dolce far niente ; for myself, I sate on 
the paddle-box and gazed alternately upon the ex- 
quisite coast, and the scene on board, and found 
matter for delightful thought. Our vessel, however, 
all this time has not been stationary, and we are 
nearing Pestum,—its grand and simple temples are 
beginning to grow upon the eye, and the attention 
of every one is directed to the flat marshy desert 
where once flourished an important city. The Apen- 
nines here retire a little from the coast, leaving a 
large open space on which stand the ruins of the 
noble temples. As we came nearer and nearer I was 
puzzled to imagine how we were to land ;—there was 
not a single boat in sight,—not the slightest indica- 
tion of human life and civilization, and I began to 
examine the ship’s boats, and calculate the time we 
should take in disembarking so great a crowd: how- 
ever, a3 we approached we discovered black moving 
masses on the edge of the water, and shortly after 
al’ improviso a flotilla of boats was seen advancing 
with banners flying, and covered with silk canopies, 
the Lord Lieutenant (Intendente) of the province 
leading them on, and accompanied in another 
boat by a band of music playing a Calabrese air. 
It was as beautiful and exciting a scene as any 
I ever witnessed, and crowding the sides of the vessel 
we welcomed the little fleet with loud and repeated 
vivas. On reaching the shore,—which was lined with 
the whole population for many miles round, who had 
come down to examine the “Scienziati,’ doubtful 
whether they were men or beasts,—we found the 
gendarmerie of the district mounted and turned out 
as a guard of honour (as well perhaps for protection 
against a not remarkably civilized population), to- 





gether with the rural guard, There were also car- 





position, as I was pleased with the expression of his 


riages of every description, from the substantial 
carriage and pair to the snug little cabriolet, and the 
heavy primitive waggon drawn by a couple of oxen, 
—all toc, dressed out with bay and laurel,—and, 
truth to say, these latter were the most patronized, 
as being better adapted for roads which sometimes 
lay through a desert of sand, and sometimes in the 
tracks both deep and wide which the carriages of 
the Pestum nobility had traced many a century 
before. 

It is not my object to describe ruins which are so 
well known as those of Postum,—it was my second 
visit to them, and never have I witnessed either in 
Italy or Sicily any remains of antiquity which have 
excited such profound sentiments of admiration. 
How different the circumstances under which 1 saw 
them !—first, on an October evening in the midst 
of silence and desolation, with no other signs 
of life about me than the wretched beings, who, 
yellow and swollen, seem born to sicken and die, 
and a herd of about 1,500 buffaloes ready almost 
to dispute one’s passage and astonished at the 
sight of man. Now,on the contrary, though the 
features of the country were still the same, it had 
become a scene of gaiety,—the old walls of the city 
again inclosed a large population,—the temple was 
filled with worshippers: yea, with worshippers of 
their own simple beauty and grandeur,— and the 
streets which for many centuries had been concealed 
by sand and long sickly grass, were now again re- 
sounding with the wheels of every variety of 
vehicle. It was by a curious coincidence that the 
Bishop of the diocese, who, together with his clergy, 
had come out to meet and do honour to the “ Scien- 
ziati,” received us, standing on the steps of one of 
those splendid edifices,—and here the faithful bowed 
down and kissed his hand, and made every external 
acknowledgment of a religion unknown and un- 
thought of when these magnificent piles were reared. 
In the open space before the basilica were erected 
two pretty silken tents, and within were servants dis- 
pensing ices to the eager “ Scienziati.”“ A little 
less impatient,’’ said the Capo; “his Excellency 
has provided 500 ices for you, gentlemen,” — but 
“Scienziati’’ are still but men, spite of the sin- 
gular speculations of the Neapolitans, and are as 
much given to the study of the science of gas- 
tronomy as any other. It was now getting late, 
and the dews and the captain gave the signal for em- 
barking. Returning then in the same order, we all 
scrambled on board, delighted beyond measure 
with a féte which had something of a purely oriental 
character in it,—the contrasts, the improyiso manner 
of getting it up,—the delicacy and refined courtesy 
which distinguished it,—the silken awnings of the 
boats, and flowing wreaths of the carriagee, all spoke 
to a Northman ofa strange land, and that land the 
land of song and sentiment. 

On getting on board we found preparations being 
made for dinner, and, seating ourselves in two rows 
throughout the whole length of the vessel, we waited 
for the awful moment. Seated between the Prince Ca- 
nino and the Lord Lieutenant of the province, I heard 
and saw all that passed. The Duke di Bagnoli him- 
self,followed by a train of servants, presented the first 
dish. I mention this fact in order to show the excess 
of Italian courtesy. Prince Canino rose about the 
middle of dinner to propose a “ brindisi” to the 
health of the king, which was received with accla- 
mations ; and then fifty persons started to their feet, 
proposing the health of this or that individual without 
filling their glasses, and without waiting to drink the 
health of one before they proposed another. Such 
is the Italian fashion, most ridiculously amusing to 
the Englishman, who likes to smack his wine upon 
every toast, and well digest it; proving that the 
fashion is an exotic transplanted amongst a people 
who, however well they may understand the art of 
eating, have not acquired the art of dining. “They 
don’t understand ovr mode of drinking healths,” 
said Prince Canino to me,—the our rather astonished 
me, till I remembered his long residence in America, 
and his long association with a people of English 
origin. One of the agreeable features of the dinner 
was the improviso effusion of a youth of great talents 
protected by Prince Canino ; the verses were ex- 
cellent—well timed, and very free for Naples ; and I 
was as much astonished by the readiness of his com- 
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face—never have I seen one of which it might be more 
justly said that it was full of feeling. 

We finished dinner about sunset ; and disposing 
ourselves about the deck, we resorted to every possi- 
ble method of idling away the three orfour hours which 
must elapse before getting into Naples. Many were 
anxious to arrive early,in order to see the Theatre 
of San Carlo, which was to be brilliantly lighted 
up on occasion of the fete of the Duke of Calabria ; 
and as we entered the harbour, they were pre- 
pared (tickets in hand) to land and run away to 
this brilliant scene. It is impossible then to describe 
their vexation, and, indeed, that of us all, when an 
officer of the Board of Health, coming alongside, 
said, “Can't land, gentlemen, till you have taken 
pratique.” “ And when can we take it?” “Not after 
24 o’clock—you must wait till to-morrow morning.” 
Not a very agreeable prospect, certainly, that of 
passing the night on board within view of our lodgings. 
Ilowever, we despatched a messenger to his Majesty : 
the regulations of the Board of Health were sus- 
pended out of compliment to the Scienziati, and 
after waiting nearly three hours, we landed. 

Thus ended, rather unpleasantly, a most agree- 
able day, which the beauty of the scenes we visited, 
the lovely weather, and the delicate courtesy of 
our hosts, can never allow us to forget. 

Sunday morning, the last day, was devoted to re- 
ceiving the reports from the secretaries of what had 
been done in their respective Sections, and the 
evening we had the honour of spending in the palace of 
his Majesty; the entire magnificent suite of apart- 
ments being thrown open, less sumptuous, perhaps, than 
any of our palaces—it is distinguished by more taste ; 
the ball-room is, indeed, one of the most elegant 
rooms I haveever seen. The whole court, of course, 
was present, with the high officers of state, the 
diplomatic body, and all that was remarkable in 
Naples for rank, or wealth, or learning. A grand 
concert was given, to assist at which the entire force 
of San Carlo was called in. The stars of the evening 
were Tadolini and Buccini, Fraschini Colletti and 
Cea, who sang selections from Verdi, Bellini, Mer- 
eadante, Rossini and Meyerbeer. As on all former 
occasions, the condescension and easy familiarity 
of his Majesty were remarkable. Soon after 12 
o'clock, on the conclusion of the concert, the court 
retired, the habits of the king being early, but 
the guests remained some time after; and thus 
concluded the seventh Congresso of the “ Scienziati 
Italiani.” The eighth is to take place next year 
at Genoa, and the ninth at Venice. Palermo 
bravely contested the honour of receiving the Scien- 
ziati, but the daughter of old Ocean won it. 

And now people are speculating on the probable 
results of this Congress. Some are disappointed— 
why, I cannot tell, except that it did not realize 
impossibilities, and they did not see the several 
Sections applying the principles of their science 
to the immediate amelioration of the people. The 
more rational, however, sce the immense advantages 
that must result from it, hoth to the material and 
moral well-being of man. Many an Augean stable, in 
the way of hospitals, I have no doubt, will be cleansed, 
and great the relief that will be administered to hu- 
man suffering: so much for the results of the Medical 
Section. New lands will be called into cultivation, 
and better modes of agriculture adopted, and new 
arts introduced: so much for the Agricultural Sec- 
tion. Such, I have no doubt, will be the history of 
the result of the Congress, in each of its Sections. 
The great good, however, is that it has brought to- 
gether on one common ground, the inhabitants of this 
lovely and extensive peninsula—blending them to- 
gether, not as Tuscans and Parmese and Piedmontese 
and Romans and Bolognese, but under one com- 
mon name, “ Italiani Scienziati.’’ Union is power ; 
may it prove so in the present instance, and may 


these Congressi form a new epoch from which we | wholesome topics; which showed that he had not 
caught the true wisdom of the occasion, and that the 


may date the extinction of national jealousies (one of 
the strongest elements of Italian weakness)—the 
awakening of that genius which now only slumbers, 
and which, if developed, would makea grand people 
of those who are now no people; and the concentra- 
tion of the national mind,—not the Tuscan, or 
Roman, or Neapolitan mind—but the Italian mind 
upon the material, moral and political improvement 
of her who was once the Queen of Nations, The 
immediate and superficial effects of this Congress 


are, satisfaction on the part of all with his Ma- 
jesty, his ministers, and all the officials, who have 
welcomed us with a courtesy, and a refinement of 
courtesy, purely Italian. I cannot express to you 
our sense of the delicacy and extent of it. We have 
been virtually masters of Naples for fifteen days ; but 
now are fallen from our high estate, no longer the 
observed of all observers. 

| Ihave omitted to mention that, besides two large 
| octavo volumes, being a statistical guide of Naples, 
splendidly got up, and an infinite variety of smaller 
works, each member has been presented with a 
medal in bronze, as large as the hand. On one side 
is the head of Vico, admirably done, with the in- 
scription, ‘ Gio. Bat. Vico, Nato in Napoli, nel 
MpcLXx. Morto nel mpccxtii.’ On the reverse 
is Naples, as a female, wearing a mural crown, 
seated—her left arm resting on a shield; her right 
holding out the torch of science. On an altar before 
her are several emblems—the sea, shipping, and 
Vesuvius in the distance ; underneath is inscribed, 
‘vit. Congresso degli Scienziati Italiani, Napoli, 
mMpcccXxLY ;’ and above, ‘Auspice Ferdinando IT. 
P. F. A.’ The medals of the Presidents and the 
Deputies are in silver. It is a beautifully executed 
work of art. 





MANCHESTER ATHEN ZUM. 

Fripay, the 24th instant, was the anniversary field- 
day of the Manchester Atheneum ; on which occasion 
it submits itself to an annual inspection by certain of 
the décorés of literature,—brought down, to change 
the figure into a more appropriate one, like metro- 
politan actors, to star it on a provincial stage. We 


the spirit or idea of these exhibitions—wherein the 
Institution seems to rely upon something foreign to 
its own merits for exciting public interest: and we 


add, that the choice of actors on such occasions does 
not help us to a clearer view of a distinct and appro- 
priate intention—M. Eugéne Sue was one of the 
spirits summoned for the present assembling, all the 
way from Paris; and as he did not come, we have no 
explanation of the connecting idea between the Man- 
chester Atheneum and M. Eugéne Sue. M. Sue is 
a writer of great brilliancy, impeached by great 
extravagance; but if the particular scope and charac- 
ter of his writings is to be presumed as an expression 
of the philosophy of the Atheneum, we are bound to 
say that the institution in question recommends itself 
less judiciously to the thinking public than its well- 
wishers could desire. Again we say, that the Man- 
chester Athenzum would be its own best exponent ; 
—they who have nursed the thought which lies at its 
heart, into this great and important embodiment, have 
a clearer and more intimate conception of that 
thought than can be conveyed to them by foreign 
orators, and are best able to give it effective expres- 
sion.—Mr. Serjeant Talfourd presided on this occa- 
sion; and Mr. Serjeant Talfourd is an amiable and 
accomplished gentleman,—of whom we can venture to 
say what the occasion suggests without the suspicion 
of intending discourtesy or depreciation. What, 
then, is there in the particular character of the 
learned Serjeant’s writings which points him out 
especially to represent the spirit and purposes of the 
Manchester Atheneum ? As might have been antici- 
pated, the Serjeant exhibited rather in his character 
of a Poet than as president of such an institution ; 
and got occasionally into an atmosphere where, we 
apprehend, his audience may have found some diffi- 
culty in following him—unless we underrate their 
transcendentalism by measuring it against our own. 
These soarings out of sight were, however, less to be 





orator performed when in view of his hearers. The 
| . . . . . . 
| president touched, in his discourse, on certain un- 


| projectors of this noble institution might most safely 
| occupy their own hustings. 


have already said, that we do not fully apprehend | 


are far from meaning anything invidious when we | 


regretted than some of the evolutions which the 


The stimulants admi- 
nistered by Serjeant Talfourd were brought down with 
him from town, not grown in the soil of the institu- 
tion itself. The natural orators of the Atheneum 
would have gathered their arguments in their own 
healthy ground ;—not spoilt the sound appetites 
which these are meant to sustain, by the administra- 
tion of such feverish food as brings visions of 


CNoyv. 1 
future Chaitertons to arise amongst the pongo, ant 
come back to the Manchester Atheneum fi 
their crowns.—Mr. Douglas Jerrold is an actor ane 
to the immediate point; and delighted the 
chester meeting with vivd voce specimens of that 
wisdom—cut in the clear, bold, sharp forms that 
the popular intellect so readily seizes, yet coloured 
with the rich hues of a warm fancy without and 
lighted by the humanity within—which has made 
him one of the teachers of the people. Mr. Cob. 
den, Mr. Bright, and Mr. Mark Phillips, are just 
where they should be on these occasions; and ate 
cordingly the meanings of the institution in general 
come clearly out while they are speaking; though 
we are sorry to observe that the first of these fell 
for a moment under the foreign influences of the 
scene, and took an unwonted excursion into the 
regions of the fanciful. 

From the speeches of the latter two, we will 
gather some of the “true readings” which the 
oceasion produced. Mr. Phillips “looked forward 
with confidence to the time when almost every 
young man in Manchester would be a member, if 
not of the Atheneum on an enlarged scale, at least 
of some kindred institution, all working together, 
with the same benevolent objects in view, Nothing 
| could mar their progress, but dissensions among 
themselves. This institution was based on the 
broadest principle of self-government. Its members 
were responsible to themselves for the management of 
their own concerns, and he trusted the direction which 
had been distinguished for the last two years with 
such eminent success would continue to insure the 
same progress, and promote that harmony without 
which all foreign exertion would be vain.”"—Mr, 
Bright said that “the very character of the dis- 
trict presented one of the strongest arguments in 
| favour of such an institution. It was more populous, 
more wealthy, and had more powers of producing 
wealth than any other part of the kingdom. For 
activity of mind it was unequalled—he doubted if 
it were equalled by any other portion of the British 
empire ; and if there were such a population, such 
wealth, such power to create wealth, and such acti- 
vity of mind, was he wrong in coming to the conclu- 
sion, that the course which should be pursued, and 
the opinions which should prevail there, would greatly 
influence the destinies of the empire and of the 
world? * * Hie admitted that much had been done 
in Manchester—he doubted whether any town in the 
kingdom had made such rapid strides—but still he 
could not conceal from himself that much remained 
to be done. They must erect for themselves a high 
standard and a noble aim, and rest satisfied with 
nothing while anything remained to be achieved. It 
was not enough for them in Manchester that they 
clothed the world cheaply ; it was not enough that 
many merchants and manufacturers amassed wealth, 
and that multitudes of industrious artisans were well 
paid, and in comfortable circumstances ;—more than 
this was wanted: measures should be taken to secure 
a sound and real education, not so much among the 
operative classes as among his own class and rank, 
connected with the manufactures and commerce of 
the district. He held it to be quite impossible that 
there should be a great up-raising of the operative 
classes, unless there were a corresponding improve- 
ment in the class next above them in the social 
scale. A great effort at some not distant period 
must be made for this purpose. When he recollected 
that the so-called national universities were not for 
them, and that from their honours and advantages 
the vast multitudes of that district were effectually 
debarred, it was not for them to fold their arms 10 
apathy because they found difficulties in their path. 
If they were surmountable, why should they not 
be surmounted? He pictured to himself the good, 
the intelligent, and the generous people of Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire, dissatisfied with things as they 
were with respect to educational means, gradually 
rousing themselves from their apathy ; and he saw 
a long list of names denoting large subscriptions for 
the purpose of founding, building, and gee 
some great free college or university, which —_ 
be for the especial service of those who were engag 
in the vast commerce of the district.” atte 

The prospects of the institution, as describe - 
the learned President, are of the most cheering ll 
scription :—“ From a state of depression, in which the 
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n° 940) 
ciety some four or five years back scarcely verged 
on 400 members, he now found there were 138 life 
members, and of paying members no less than 2,500, 
yith an annual income of 4,000/., a debt annihilated 
with the exception of the mortgage debt, with good 
hopes of soon even annihilating that, and of inform- 
ing the Courts of Bankruptcy, which he understood 
had taken shelter under their roof, that it was time 
for them to look out fora more appropriate home. 
The exertions which had recently been made for the 
support of their institution were of an extraordinary 
character, and could not expect to be renewed. Its 
welfare must now depend on its younger members. | 
To them its destinies were confided ; on their efforts 
rested not the existence, perhaps, of the society, but | 
the fulfilment of its promises of glory.” 

The existence of institutions like these in our | 

at commercial communities are facts which can- 
not be watched without great interest ; and Manches- 
ter has in this, as in some other things of late, set | 
such examples as are full of high auguries for her 
future. 








ASCENT OF TITLE WETTERHORN, OR PEAK OF 
TEMPESTS, 
IN THE VALLEY OF GRINDELWALD, CANTON OF BERNE. 

[The Berne and Zurich journals lately announced, as we 
mentioned at the time, that the central Peak of the Wet- 
terhorn, one of the highest of the Oberiand Alps, had been 
aseended by a young Englishman, the son of Dr. Speer, a 
feat heretofore unaccomplished, and not unattended with 
difficulties and danger. We have now the pleasure to pub- 
lish an interesting personal narrative of that bold and 
hazardous adventure. } 

Tue valley of Grindelwald, situated in the heart 
of the Bernese Oberland, may justly be considered 
the formidable rival to that celebrated spot, above 
which tower the mighty masses of the monarch of all 
European mountains. It is true the valley of Grin- 
delwald cannot boast the presence of a Mont Blanc; 
it is, nevertheless, the chosen spot around which the 
giants of the Swiss Alps have, as if by one consent, 
grouped themselves. 

This valley is bounded, on its southern aspect, by 
three mountains, the loftiest (if we except the Fin- 
steraarhorn) of the whole range; to the right, the 
Klin Eiger, or Great Giant, in the centre the Met- 
tenberg surmounted by the Shreckhorn (Peak of 
Terror), and on the left the three summits of the 
Wetterhorn (Peak of Tempests) ; the first of these 
(the Eiger) attains the height of 12,000 fect; the 
second, 13,291 feet; the last, 12,194 feet above the 
sa level, Seen from the village of Grindelwald, 
they present the appearance of stupendous walls of 
wek, rising almost vertically for thousands of feet: 
these vast black masses are surmounted by fields of 


| rishing in these wild regions, whilst the 





siowand ice ; which, in their turn, are crowned by the 
peaks themselves: whilst in the wide intervals which 
exist between the three mountains, the two seas of 
ice, known as the superior and inferior glacier of 
Grindelwald, stream downwards into the valley to 
the very verge of the pastures. Until of late years, 
the prevailing opinion existing in the vicinity was, 
that these summits were inaccessible; experience 
had however (in the case of one of them) proved the 
contrary; the Shreckhorn, or Peak of Terror, having 
been surmounted by three Swiss naturalists, with | 
their guides, after imminent danger and difficulty, | 
leaving on the summit an undeniable proof of their 
achievement in the shape of a flag-staff, which I 
afterwards discovered through a telescope: never- 
theless, by the guides and chamois hunters of Grin- | 
iclwald, the exploit is not yet credited. 

The untrodden summit of the central or great 
peak of the Wetterhorn had therefore been to mean 
ohject of ambition for months; it was not, however, 
util my arrival at Interlacken that I proceeded to 
dbtain information as to the feasibility of my project. 
Among the resident guides, there were but two really 
good mountaineers ; by one of these I was informed 
that all attempts to scale the Wetterhorn from Grin- 
delwald had proved fruitless, and that the only plan 
¥as to proceed to the Grimsel (situated at a height 
of6,570 feet), on the southern slope of the great 
thain, and that here we should meet the most in- 
‘tepid and adventurous mountaineers of the Bernese 


ee 








Oberland—the men by whom the invincible Jung- 
tau had been successfully conquered some years 
Mevious. Acting, therefore, on the advice of this 
wide, whom I immediately engaged, we started from 
terlacken, on Thursday, the 4th of July, at six 














o'clock in the evening, arriving at Grindelwald at 
ten p.M. I now had full opportunity of satisfying 
myself as regards the previous statement of the guide, 
which I found to be perfectly correct. We therefore 
left Grindelwald the following morning, proceeding 
across the Great Shiedeck, passing at the foot of the 
glaciers of Schwartzwald and Rosenlaui, &c., and 
arriving at Meyringen at eight in the evening. We 
again left at an early hour, continuing our course up 
the valley of the Aar, passing the villages of Im 
Grand and Guttanen, and the celebrated fall of the 
Aar at Handeck. Since our departure from Mey- 
ringen, the ascent had been continual, as was now 
testified by the frequent occurrence of large patches 
of snow, and by the presence of a few immense 


| avalanches, which impeded our course in no trifling 


degree. Vegetation was visibly decreasing as we 
approached the Grimsel, the Alpine rose alone flou- 
fallen 
masses of rock, a few blasted pines, and the roar- 
ing of innumerable torrents, bore melancholy tes- 
timony to the unbridled fury of the wintry ele- 
ments—the whirlwind, the snow-storm, and the falling 
avalanche. On our arrival at the Grimsel, a con- 
sultation was held between the host (a hardy old 
mountaineer), myself, and three of the guides, as to 
the proceedings to be adopted, and also as regards 
the probable result of the undertaking. This ter- 
minated satisfactorily: two of the boldest, J. Jaun 
and Caspar Alphanalph, volunteered to accom- 
pany me, and as both one and the other had 
trodden the summit of the Jungfrau, I instantly 
placed all confidence in them; and leaving them 
in company with my former guide to prepare for 
our expedition, I retired early, knowing that the 
ensuing night would necessarily be spent on the 
glacier of the Aar—a locality not very favourable to 
repose. The morning broke without a cloud, and I 
found the three mountaineers fully equipped with 
hatchets, ropes, crampons, long poles shod with iron, 
blue veils, &c., not forgetting provisions for two days, 
and the flag, which we fondly hoped should bear 
testimony of the forthcoming exploit. On leaving 
the Grimsel, our course lay among fallen rocks, up a 
desolate valley, bounded on the left by the Leidel- 
horn, and on the right by the Juchiiberg and the 
Broniberg. This valley (situated about 7,000 feet 
above the Mediterranean) appeared gradually to 
enlarge, and we perceived its further extremity to be 
closed from side to side by a wall of dingy-looking 
ice, rising vertically between two and three hundred 
feet in height ; this was the termination of the glacier 
of the Aar. Having attained the summit of this wall, 
by scaling the rocks on its border, we perceived the 
vast glacier of the Aar itself spread out before us for 
many miles, and surrounded by the gigantic peaks of 
the Finsteraarhorn, Shreckhorn, Oberaarhorn, Vis- 
cherhorner, and Lauteraarhorn, the former rising to 
the height of 14,000 feet; the remainder ranging be- 
tween 11,000 and 13,000 above the sea level. Follow- 
ing the course of the terminal moraine, we reached the 
pure unsullied surface of the glacier itself, which we 
now found thickly spread with crevasses, all running 
parallel with each other; the majority of these being 
filled with snow, considerable caution was necessary 
in sounding them with the poles, previous to trusting 
the body to so frail and deceptive a support. Pro- 
ceeding thus along the centre of the glacier for three 


| hours, we arrived opposite the little hut, constructed 


for M. Agassiz [see Atheneum, No. 717], in order to 


| enable him to carry out more fully his experiments 


on the increase and advance of the glaciers. Situated 
fully 300 feet above the level of the ice, it is ina 
great measure sheltered from the fall of avalanches 
and from the effects of those hurricanes and snow- 
storms to which these elevated regions are so liable. 
The sun was now gradually declining, the innu- 
merable ice-bound peaks and glaciers being lit up 
by its last rays, until the whole chain presented 
the appearance of burnished gold. This magnificent 
spectacle suddenly ceased, and every object resumed 
its ghastly bluish tinge, as the shades of night shut 
them out from our view, merely leaving the white 
outline of the nearer peaks discernible. We now 
attempted to obtain a few hours’ sleep, after taking 
every possible precaution to guard against the severe 
cold; in this latter we partially succeeded. Sleep, 
however, was tardy in its approaches, the novelty of 
the situation being too exciting. Towards midnight, 





several vast avalanches fell, with the roar of the 
loudest thunder, on the opposite side of the glacier. 
This was quite sufficient to banish all drowsy sensa- 
tions; we were soon, therefore, on foot, preparing in 
earnest for the anticipated seventeen hours of succes- 
sive climbing over snow and glacier. The first point 
to be accomplished was, the descent to the surface of 
the glacier, into the recesses of which (owing to its 
disruptured condition) we found it necessary to pene- 
trate, finding ourselves at the bottom of a well, 
round three sides of which walls of ice rose almost 
vertically. Up these walls it was necessary to ascend, 
in order to effect our exit from our cold dismal 
prison, Jaun, our guide chef, commenced cutting out 
steps in the ice, and in a short time we all emerged 
from our retreat, and stood safely on the glacier of 
the Lauteraar, at its junction with that of the Fins- 
teraar. The former descends from the Shreckhorn 
and Col de Lauteraar; the latter from the Finster- 
aarhorn, and its attendant peaks. Our course was 
now directed across the glacier towards the Ab- 
schwung, along the base of which we cautiously 
proceeded, the ice at this early period being danger- 
ously slippery. The doubtful crevasses were sounded 
and the yawning ones avoided as far as possible; 
these at length (on our attaining an elevation of 9,000 
feet) ceased in a great degree, and the surface of the 
glacier appeared covered for miles in extent with 
a thick coat of unsullied and unbroken snow, whilst 
in front of us, and fully three hours’ march distant, 
rose the Col de Lauteraar, 10,000 feet in height, 
hitherto considered impracticable. Its brilliant white 
crest being cut out in the strongest relief against the 
deep blue sky tempted us into the belief that it was 
close at hand; we soon, however, became aware of 
our inability to calculate distances in regions where 
the vast size of the surrounding objects, combined 
with the peculiar light reflected from the snow and 
glaciers, baffle any such attempt. For hours we 
continued surmounting long slopes of snow, sinking 
at every step half way to the knee, and as yet no 
visible decrease of distance appeared. At length we 
reached the first range of those great crevasses usually 
found at the foot of the steepest ascents: among 
these it was necessary to proceed with the utmost 
caution ; the whole party were lashed together, and 
we threaded our way through this labyrinth of blue 
and ghastly abysses to the very foot of the redoubted 
Col de Lauteraar, which now rose quasi-perpen- 
dicularly far above our heads for many hundreds of 
feet, whilst on its ridge we perceived a mass of over- 
hanging snow, which from its threatening aspect 
caused us great uneasiness; in fact, a more formidable 
or apparently inaccessible barrier could scarcely be 
witnessed: it was, nevertheless, necessary to surmount 
it, and the question now was, how is it to be done ? 
At our feet lay a large crevasse, on the opposite side 
of which the wall of snow rose immediately, not 
leaving the smallest space on which to place the 
foot. Our head guide, however, nothing daunted, 
by means of his long alpenstock, succeeded in ex- 
cavating a hole in the snow, into which we might 
jump without much danger of falling into the 
yawning gulf below; he first crossed, and extend- 
ing his baton to assist the next comer, I seized 
the friendly aid and jumped; the snow, however, 
gave way, and I remained suspended over the abyss, 
grasping with all my strength the extended pole; 
from this perilous position I was instantly rescued, 
and the rest of the guides having crossed in safety, 
we found ourselves clinging to the wall of snow which 
constitutes the southern aspect of the Col. The 
ascent now commenced in earnest, the first guide 
having been relieved by the second in command, 
who (hatchet in hand) assiduously dashed holes in 
the snow in which to place the hands and feet; the 
steepness of the Col being such that the necessary 
inclination of the body forwards, which all ascents 
require, brought the chest and face in close contact 
with the snow, the excessive brilliancy of which, 
notwithstanding our blue glasses and veils, proved 
singularly annoying. In this critical position our 
progress upwards was of necessity very slow, the ad- 
vance of the foot from one step to the succeeding one 
being a matter of careful consideration, as a slip, 
the least inclination backwards, or even giddiness, 
must inevitably have proved fatal to one or other of 
the party. Thanks, however, to the efforts of the 
hardy mountaineers, the summit of the Col was at 
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length attained, five hours after our departure from 
the night encampment. For some time previous our 
sphere of vision had necessarily been limited by the 
interposition of the Col de Lauteraar ; its crest, 
however, being attained, we beheld a great portion 
of Switzerland stretched out like a map far below, 
whilst on cither side rose the summits of those 
gigantic barriers which bound the Valley of Grin- 
delwald. On the left the great and little Shreckhorn 
and the Mettenberg, and on the right the object of 
our ambition, the three peaks of the Wetterhorner, 
the Wetterhorn, the Mittalhorn, and Rosenhorn: 
below us lay the fields of snow which descend from 
these summits and crown the superior glacier of 
Grindelwald. 

It was now deemed necessary to descend a portion 
of the opposite side of the Col we had justsurmounted, 
previous to arriving at the foot of the great peak, 
which appeared to rise in close proximity to the 
height of 2,150 feet above the plateau of snow on 
which we stood, and which in itself attained an ele- 
vation of 10,000 feet. We now began our descent, 
which, although not so steep as our previous ascent, 
was perhaps more nervous; the precipices of ice 
and snow, together with the wide crevasses thickly 
spread at their feet, being constantly before the 
eyes. Great stress being laid on the ropes and 
hatchets, this descent was in turn safely accomplished, 
and we again began to ascend slope after slope 
of snow (at times threading our way with much 
difficulty among the gaping crevasses, all of which 
presented the appearance of the deepest azure), 
our course being directed towards the base of the 
superb central peak, known as the Mittalhorn, 
which now towered above our heads; apparently a 
huge pyramid of the purest ice and snow, To me it 
appeared so impossible to scale it, that I ventured to 
inquire of the guides whether they expected to attain 
the summit; to this they replied, that they assuredly 
did so. I, therefore, held my peace, thinking myself 
in right good company, and the south-western aspect 
of the Peak being deemed, to all appearance, the 
most practicable, we began the arduous task of 
sealing this virgin mountain. The ascent in itself 
strongly resembled that of the Col de Lauteraar 
described above ; its duration, however, being longer, 
and the coating of ice and snow being likewise more 
dense, the steps hewn out with the hatchet required 


to be enlarged with the feet preparatory to changing | 


our position. In this singular manner we slowly 
ascended, digging the left hand into the hole above 
our heads, left by the hatchet of the advancing guide, 
and gradually drawing up the foot into the next 
aperture; the body reclining full length on the snow 
between each succeeding step; in this truly delect- 
able situation, our eyes were, every moment, greeted 
with the view of the vast precipices of ice stretching 
above and below; impressing constantly on our 
mind, the idea that one false step might seal the fate 
of the whole party: connected as we were one to 
the other, such in fact might easily have been the 
case. We had now been three hours on the peak 
itself, and the guides confidently affirmed that in 
another hour (if no accident occurred) we should 
attain the summit; the banner was accordingly pre- 
pared, and after a few minutes’ repose, taken by 
turning cautiously round and placing our backs 
against the snow, we stretched upwards once more, 
the guides singing national songs, and the utmost 
gaiety pervading the whole party at the prospect of 
so successful a result. The brilliant white summit 
of the Peak appeared just above us, and when within 
thirty or forty feet of its apex, the guide chef, con- 
siderately thinking that his employer would naturally 
wish to be the first to tread this unconquered sum- 
mit, reversed the ropes, and placing me first in the 
line, directed me to take the hatchet and cautiously 
cut the fewremaining steps necessary. ‘These injunc- 
tions I obeyed to the best of my abilities, and at one 
o'clock precisely the red banner fluttered on the 
summit of the central peak of the Wetterhorn. 

We had thus, after three days’ continual ascent 
from the level of the plain, attained a height of 
12,154 feet. Up to this period, our attention had 
been too much occupied in surmounting the opposing 
obstacles which lay in our route, to allow us to con- 
template, with attention, the astonishing panorama, 
which gradually unfolded itself. The summit being 


relative position of the surrounding peaks, the greater 
portion of which appeared to lie far beneath us. To 
the north we perceived the Faulhorn and the range 
of mountains skirting the Lake of Brienz; behind 
these the passage of the Brunig, together with the | 
lakes of Lungerne and Lucerne, on the banks of | 
which rise the pyramids of the Righi and the Mont 
Pilate, the summits of which (the boast of so many 
tourists) appeared as mole-hills, Towards the east, | 
the eye wanders over an interminable extent of | 
snow-clad summits, extending to the utmost verge of | 
the horizon, a perfect ocean of mountains. Turning | 
to the south, however, we there perceive the monarchs | 
of these Bernese Alps rising side by side, the Rosen- | 
horn and Berglistock raise their snow-clad crests in | 
close proximity ; separated from them by the Col de 

Lauteraar, we perceived the rugged Shreckhorn, | 
aptly denominated the Peak of Terror, whilst the | 
loftiest ofthe group, the Finsteraarhorn, appears peer- | 
ing among his companions. ‘To the right of these | 
two peaks, the brilliant Vischerhoerner next came | 
into view, beyond which we discover the three cele- | 
brated sister summits of the Eiger, the Mounch, and | 
the Jungfrau; the whole group exceeding the height 
of 12,000 feet. At the base of these gigantic 
masses lies the Wengern Alp, apparently a mere 
undulation; whilst far below the outline of the village 
of Grindelwald may be faintly discerned, the river 
Lutchinen winding, like a silver thread, through the 
valley. On all sides of the peak on which we now 
stood (on the summit of which a dozen persons 
could scarcely assemble) we beheld vast glittering 
precipices; at the foot of these lie the plains of snow 
which contribute to the increase of the numerous 
glaciers, situated still lower, viz. to the left the 
superior glacier of Grindelwald and that of Lau- 
teeraar, to the right the glaciers of Gauli, of Reufen, 
and of Rosenlaui, out of which rose the peaks of the 
Wellhorn, the Losenhorn, and Engelhorner. 

Many anxious looks were now cast in this direc- 
tion; the guides having determined to reach Rosen- 
laui through this unexplored region. We had re- 
mained above twenty minutes on the summit, ex- 
posed to a violent wind and intense cold, although 
in the plain, on that day, the thermometer of Fahren- 
heit stood at 93 degrees in the shade. The sudden 
appearance of a few fleecy clouds far below, caused 
ussome misgivings, we therefore (after firmly secur- 
ing the flag-staff) commenced our descent on the 
opposite side of the peak to that by which we had 
ascended, in order to reach the plains of snow sur- 
mounting the great glacier of Rosenlaui. From the 
excessive steepness of this slope, and the absence of 
crevasses, it was deemed advisable to sit and slide 
down the snow, guiding our course with the poles. 
In this manner we descended with the greatest 
rapidity to the plateau. Here again great caution 
was required, many of the crevasses being covered 
with a slight coating of fresh snow, incapable of sus- 
taining the weight of the human body. After cross- 
ing this plateau we arrived at the foot of the Tosen- 
horn. ‘This isa lofty peak, situated at the junction 
of the glaciers of Rosenlaui and Reufen, which at 
this point become identified with the great slope of 
snow descending from the Wetterhorner. This region 
being a terra incognita like the preceding, our ad- 
vance was slow and wavering; and on the descent 
of the Tosenhorn the difficulties appeared rather to 
increase than diminish: the loose rocks and stones 
covering the southern aspect of the peak, receding con- 
tinually from under the feet, and falling in showers 
over the precipice; below which, at a fearful depth, 
we could discern the deep blue crevasses and brist- 
ling minarets of the glacier of Rosenlaui. Quitting 
the rocks, we again found ourselves on slopes of snow 
so vertical that fora long period of time it was ne- 
cessary to descend backwards as if on a ladder—the 
hatchet being in full play. At the foot of one of 
these slopes, the snow broke suddenly away, leaving 
a crevasse, apparently about four yards in width, the 
opposite border of which was fully twenty feet lower 
than that on which we stood; this at first sight ap- 
peared insurmountable, the guides themselves being 
bewildered, and all giving advice in one breath; we 
were at this time clinging to the slope of snow, over 
the very verge of the blue gulph below. Jaun at 
length volunteered the hazardous experiment of clear- 
ing it at a bound—this he accordingly did, arriving 








under our feet, we had ample leisure to examine the 
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tached, the remainder of _the party mustered reso- 
lution, and desperation giving fresh courage, we all 
in turn came fiying across the crevasse upon the 
smooth snow below. Our successful triumph over 
this alarming obstacle having greatly inspirited ys 
we prepared to cross a narrow slope of ice, on which 
our leader was diligently hacking a few steps; a 
sudden rumbling sound, however, arrested our ate 
tention—the rear guides drew the rest back with the 
ropes with violence, and the next moment an ava- 
lanche thundered down over the slope we had been 
preparing to cross, leaving the whole party petrified 
with horror at the narrowness of their escape. The 
clouds of fine snow in which we had been enveloped 
having subsided, we again descended, during three 
hours, a succession of steep walls of ice and snow: 
reaching the glacier of Rosenlaui at five o'clock 
p.m. The passage of this glacier resembles in every 
respect that of the far-famed glacier de Bossons on 
the Mont Blanc, the crevasses being so numerous as 
to leave mere ridges of ice interposed between them ; 
and these ridges being the only means of progress, 
the eye was constantly exposed to the view of the 


| surrounding gulphs of ice which, at every step, ap- 


pear ready to swallow up the unfortunate individual 
whose presence of mind should fail; whilst the pin- 
nacles of ice rising over head, often totter upon their 
unsteady foundations. In our present fatigued con- 
dition, the passage of the glacier was indeed highly 
perilous; the extreme caution and courage of the 
guides, fortunately prevented the occurrence of any 
serious accident, and at eight p.m. we bade a final adieu 
to those fields of snow and ice-bound peaks, over which 
our course had been directed for seventeen conse- 
cutive hours. All danger was now past, and the 
excitement having ceased, the tedious descent over 
rocks and fallen pines became insufferably fatigu- 
ing. The baths of Rosenlaui were still far below at 
our feet; whilst the sombre hue of the pine forests, 
stretching down into the valley, formed a striking 
contrast to the uninterrupted glare of so many pre- 
vious hours. Night was now gradually throwing its 
veil over the surrounding objects; the glimmering of 
lights soon became visible, and at nine P.M. we all 
arrived safely at the baths of Rosenlaui, where, for 
several hours, considerable excitement had prevailed 
—the flag fluttering on the summit of the peak hav- 
ing been discovered, by means of a powerful tele- 
scope. Four small black dots had likewise been 
noticed at an immense height on the otherwise un- 
sullied snow, which dots having been likewise seen to 
change their position, the inhabitants of the valleys 
wisely concluded that another of their stupendous 
mountains was in a fair way of losing its former pres- 
tige of invincibility. 

On the following morning I took leave of the two 
intrepid chamois hunters, to whom, on several occa- 
sions, during the previous eventful day, I had owed 
my preservation. I wasshortly afterwards informed 
that these poor fellows (though so hardy) were con- 
fined by an illness arising from the severity of their 
late exploit. For myself, I escaped with the usual 
consequences of so long an exposure to the snow in 
these elevated regions, viz., the loss of the skin of the 
face, together with inflammation of the eyes, and 
accompanied by my remaining guide, who was like- 
wise in a very doleful condition, we recrossed the 
Great Shiedeck, arriving at Interlacken the 10thof 
July. 

We here learnt, for the first time, that two days 
previous to our ascent some Swiss gentlemen, indig- 
nant at the idea of allowing “ un Anglais” to be the 
first to scale their virgin peak, had, in company with 
three chamois hunters, made another attempt from 
Grindelwald. To our gratification it proved a failure; 
the parties, having mistaken their locality, exveniet 
a peak, the summit of which had been first — 
in 1844 by the same men who had so ably assiste 
me in the ascent just described. 

Paris, August 20th, 1845. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

WE are given to understand that Lord Prudhoe, 
anxious for the formation, in England, of a public 
national collection, in illustration of national anti- 
quities, and persuaded that the British Museum 18 
the best and most extensively available place of 
deposit for such a collection, has made an offer on 
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~ +a] [nstitute,—whose authority in such matters 

desires to recognize and reserve. He proposes, 

believe, to present to the Museum, through the 
voila of the Institute, and as a result of the 
meeting at Winchester, his collection of remarkable 
antiquities which were exhibited in the Museum on 

occasion,—on condition that the trustees shall 
undertake to set apart a proper place for collections 
ofthe kind. Such is the report in antiquarian circles , 
and we have reason to believe that the example of 
[ord Prudhoe has already been fruitful in other 
offers of a similar kind, in the event of the arrange- 
ment which is its condition taking effect. We have 
little doubt that a proposal of the kind will deter- 
mine an arrangement for a separate assemblage and 
exhibition, in our great national institution, of the 
works of British and Medieval Art : and the influence 
of the Institute will then have been early felt, in the 
formation, through their means and authority, of a 
department which has been so long felt to be a ne- 
cessary feature of such an establishment. At the 
same time the Institute has no intention, while minis- 
tering to their larger object, to abandon the forma- 
tion of similar collections for itself. Contributions 
toits library are, we are glad to hear, rapidly coming 
in; and one of its projects is to take advantage of 
the opportunities afforded by its extended corre- 
spondence, in the collection of materials for local 
history. A large number of impressions from se- 
pulchral brasses have also been presented ; and the 
wciety purposes, we believe, to form, if possible, a 
complete collection of these memorials, for the sake 
of their valuable testimony on subjects of costume, 
family history, heraldry, and other antiquarian sub- 


ects. 

' Tuesday last being the anniversary of the day on 
which the New Royal Exchange was opened to the 
public, the marble statue of the Queen was divested 
of its coverings, in presence of the Gresham Com- 
nittee:—that simple process forming the whole 
ceremonial of its final inauguration.—On Thursday, 
the opening of the new Hall, in Lincoln’s Inn, took 
place under the auspices of her Majesty, present in 
person, as we last week announced would be the 
case, 
The Queen has been pleased to bestow a pension 
of 200/. a-year on Lady Shee, wife of Sir Martin 
Archer Shee, “in consideration of her husband’s 
eminence as an artist, and of his services as Pre- 
sident of the Royal Academy, during a period of 
fourteen years.” We may add that the yearly pen- 
son of 1,340/. granted by the Crown to the repre- 
wntatives of the celebrated Edmund Burke termi- 
tated with the life of the late Earl Spencer. 

From the Report read at the recent annual meeting 
ofthe Surtees Society, it appeared that the following 
volumes had been in the last year added to the pub- 
lications of the Society :—‘The Rites and Monu- 
ments of the Cathedral Church of Durham ; ‘The 
Correspondence of Hutton, Archbishop of York ;’ 
‘The Anglo-Saxon and Early English Psalter, Vol. 
1; and ‘The Bursar'’s Book of Expenses, before 
the Suppression of the Monastery of Durham.’ It 
vas further stated that ‘ The Legend of St. Godric, 
the Hermit-Saint of Finchale,’ written by Reginald, 
the monk of Durham, is in the press,—the transcript 
ftom the Bodleian Manuscript and the collation of 
the Harleian Manuscript having been completed,— 
ind that it will be ready about the new year; that the 
volume of ‘Surveys of Durham, from the time of 
Henry II. to Elizabeth,’ was in progress; and that 
the second volume of the ‘Psalter,’ already men- 
toned, which MS. is glossed in the ancient dia- 
ket (as it is believed) of the Anglo-Saxon king- 

of Northumbria, is partly transcribed for 
the press. The Society then proceeded to the 
ther business of the meeting. The publication 
a volume of the ‘ Depositions of Witnesses 
Causes in the Ecclesiastical Courts at Durham 
during the reign of Queen Elizabeth,’ was determined 
%. It was ordered that, if access can be obtained, 
uother volume of the Wills registered at York be 
pinted, in continuation of the volume already pub- 
hed by the Society. It was also resolved that the 


|] Wid embraced by the researches of the Society 


thould be extended from the Restoration (hitherto its 
nodern limit), to one hundred years before the pre- 
‘at time. As regards the finances of the Society, a 
(mmttee was appointed to audit accoynts; and was 


instructed to issue a circular, informing members in 
arrear of the publications now ready for them on pay- 
ment of the arrears of their subscriptions. The corre- 
spondent who obligingly forwarded this report observes 
—* The finance department of the Society seems to 
have been neglected ; and in this Society, as in many 
other similar associations, a large number of original 
associates have virtually ceased to be contributing 
members. It is much to be regretted that, after their 
youth has passed, these trees of knowledge become, 
in toomany instances, incumbered with dead branches. 
Perhaps, in many Societies, this evil is as much 
attributable to a want of vigour in their constitu. 
tion as to indifference or apathy in the members. 
What the Society does accomplish, is accomplished 
most creditably. Its short-comings seem to point to 
something wrong in its past management. Anti- 
quarian knowledge is not wanting ; and at this time, 
the Society can command the services of gentlemen 
peculiarly skilled in historical literature. Its light, 
however, is given fitfully ; and the zeal of individual 
members has to struggle through a mass of inert 
matter. There is a want of vigilant, business-like 
punctuality, and of an efficient executive. In these 
respects the Society should be put upon a better 
footing. Its activity as a Society should be more 
apparent ; and its existence should be better known, 
so that new members may be led to join it. There 
is yet abundant room for exertion.—Episcopal regis- 
ters at York and at Durham, letters on northern 
affairs, venerable cartularies of northern monasteries 
(a class of manuscript literature which has well re- 
paid whatever attention has been hitherto bestowed 
upon it), wills and other documents at York, Dur- 
ham and Richmond, are among the unpublished 
matters which promise to afford mines of historical 
lore,—requiring only energy,’perseverance and en- 
couragement, to repay amply the working. These 
are historical documents, actually within the locality 
which the Society ought to illustrate:—and other 
sources, such as the ‘ Interlinear Gloss’ in the Dur- 
ham Gospels in the British Museum, and the Rush- 
worth MS. in the Bodleian Library, northern and 
middle-English poetry, &c., still remain dumb let- 
ters, notwithstanding the Surtees Society. This 
should not be so; and with proper vigour in the 
executive of the Society, and proper support by the 
gentlemen of the province qualified to advance its 
important objects, great things might be accom- 
plished.” 

It has been for some time reported that a new 
work, entitled ‘The Harmony of the Visible Crea- 
tion,’ was preparing by the author of ‘ The Vestiges 
of Creation.’ It is now in the press, and attributed 
publicly to the honourable member for Helston, Sir 
Richard Vyvyan. 

By the Prince of Wales, from Davis's Straits, there 
are news of the expedition under Sir John Franklin, of 
so latea date as the 26th July. On that day, ten of 
the chief officers were received on board the former 
vessel, in Melville Bay ; and reported that, on board 
both the Terror and the Erebus, the crews were 
well, in high spirits, and looking to an early conclu- 
sion of their expedition. They were in lat. 74° 48’ N. ; 
long. 66° 13° W.—made fast to a large iceberg, with 
a temporary observatory fixed upon it. 

Our remarks, of last week, on the recent outrage 
to which the Wellington statue at Glasgow had been 
subjected, has drawn upon us the rebuke of the 
Glasgow Argus; and we are accused of want of 
charity, ignorance of the matter, and a variety of 
evil influences, from which—or rather from the 
editor’s misapprehension of what we really did mean 
—we desire in all sincerity to defend ourselves, It 
is the long-proved principle of the 4/henaum, while 
advocating a catholic spirit in Art, to contend, never- 
theless, generally, for such a preference of our own 
artists in the way of patronage as they have the 
ability to justify; and on the particular occasion of 
the discussions relative to the execution of the testi- 
monial in question, we were ourselves of those who 
thought the Glasgow people need not have gone 
abroad for an artistic interpreter of their homage to 
the illustrious duke. But even had this been other- 
wise—had we been of the Marochetti party, as it is 
called—it is not the habit of our columns to find evil 
motives for any man who may happen to differ in 
opinion from ourselves, or think none wise who, in 
a question of taste or feeling, cannot see through our 














spectacles. The statue, as we have distinctly stated 
we have not seen, and therefore cannot decide, even 
for ourselves, between those who, according to the 
reports of its inauguration, wept over its beauty, and 
the editor of the 4rgus, who thinks it unworthy of 
its fame. But, in any case, we have not an idea that 
he, or any of the respectable persons who conscien- 
tiously differed from the majority on the previous 
occasion, were likely to resent the defeat of their 
opinions with the head of a walking-stick or the point 
ofan umbrella. We happen, however, to know that 
the discussions of that time took a tone of needless 
bitterness; and the public know that a wordy war was 
waged on the occasion whose violence seemed greatly 
disproportioned to the interests for which it had been 
undertaken :—and it was not, therefore, an unreason- 
able suspicion which suggested that an otherwise 
unmeaning act of destruction might represent (in 
the person of a ruffian, no doubt) some portion of 
the soreness which had grown out of and survived 
the contest. Certainly, the opposers of Marochetti’s 
election are not, even speculatively, to be held re- 
sponsible, as a party, for an act like this; and if our 
words suggest any such interpretation, we are earnest 
in now disavowing it. But the Glasgow people know 
as well as ourselves how easily a popular prejudice 
is stirred ; and the word foreigner, however reason- 
ably and necessarily a part of the argument, was 
used in a tone which gives such words power for the 
conjuring up of evil spirits. That the perpetrator 
of this outrage was some person whom the editor of 
the Argus and his friends would disclaim, we enter- 
tain no doubt ; but we are by no means sure that 
we would not rather find his destructive intention 
representing the ill-will which party had engendered, 
—and therefore precise in its origin and limited in 
its influence,—than the wanton and purposeless mis- 
chief which bespeaks a social barbarism, and impli- 
cates the character of a people or of an order. When 
the Portland Vase was broken, amongst ourselves, we 
were glad to look for any motive that might relieve 
the people generally from that imputation which we 
feared for them, if it were left as a mere act of ordi- 
nary and unexplained outrage. If party feeling 
have not been at the bottom of this Glasgow depre- 
dation, we are sorry for it ;—if it have, we are justi- 
fied in denouncing an expression of it so discreditable 
—but have, at the same time, no thought of giving 
our reproof an application to any other than the 
undiscovered authors. 

We see, in the papers of the week, a report of 
certain proceedings—which, if they be intended fora 
satire, are a little too cumbrous in form for the rebuke 
they convey—and, if they mean business, are, as it 
seems to us, so much public spirit thrown away. 
The account in question gives the particulars of a meet- 
ing of inhabitants, held in the especially naval town of 
Greenwich, for the purpose of promoting a subscrip- 
tion in aid of the funds to complete the Nelson Tes- 
timonial in Trafalgar-square: whereat, after a sly 
compliment to those who have subscribed, a resolution 
was passed expressive of the regret of the parties then 
and there assembled “ that the aristocracy, merchants 
and wealthy individuals who have not subscribed 
should be so numerous, and so unworthy of the 
nation” ;—and a penny subscription was determined 
on, to supply the place of their absent virtue. With 
regard to the enthusiasm itself, it strikes one as a 
curious fact in moral meteorology that it should have 
been warmed up to the paying temperature, in the 
meridian of Greenwich, so much later than the prac- 
tical exhibition to the same effect which dawned upon 
the long darkness of the “testimonial’-scheme from 
the cold Muscovite latitudes ;—and its superfluous 
prodigality, xow, consists in the fact, that the public 
were long since told that Government had taken the 
matter into its own hands, and meant to do the rest 
of the enthusiasm itself. It is quite true that that 
heavy-moving body has been so slow in making a 
demonstration since, as to deserve that some few of the 
squibs and crackers appropriate to the coming season 
should be flung in at its windows and tied to its coat- 
tails, with the view of suggesting a more active “jump 
to its conclusions,” 

The journals of the continent mention the death, 
at Cartenazzo, in the neighbourhood of Bologna, of 
Madame Colbrand Rossini, the wife of the illustrious 
composer.—The French papers announce the death of 
the astronomer, Count Cassini, Member of the Aca- 
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demy of Sciences, and formerly Director of the Royal 
Observatory of Paris, at the great age of ninety-seven 
years.—To this obituary paragraph we may add the 
following article from the Journal des Débats :— 
“*M. Etienne Poulain, one of the guardians of the 
Bibliotheque Mazxarine, has just closed his modest 
and laborious career. The scholars and artists who 
visit, at the Mazarine Library, the Pelasgic Museum, 
know not, perhaps, that this collection of models and 
plans in relief, unique in the world, is the workman- 
ship of a simple keeper of the library in which they 
are deposited ; and that he it is who, single-handed, 
under the direction of the late M. Petit-Radel, and 
with the aid of a few imperfect prints, succeeded, by 
long patience, in restoring, with an intelligence and 
skill quite remarkable, this series of the most ancient 
monuments of the architectural Art.”—At home, we 
may record the death of Sir Matthew Tierney—a phy- 
sician with whose name the public were more fami- 
liar in the days when George the Fourth “ was king’’ 
than they are now. 

The Gazette of Augsburg mentions the death, at 
Florence, of the Nestor of modern archzologists, as 
it describes him, James Millingen,—after a short ill- 
ness, and just when he was preparing to pay a last 
visit to his native country. For twenty-four years 
past he has resided principally in Florence. “ It is 
to practical archwology in particular,” says the very 
laudatory correspondent of the Gazette, “ that his 
labours have such great importance —though its 
science had never before him a man of experience 
so rich, tact so sure, or criticism so correct.’” Mr. 
Millingen is best known by his work, * Ancient Un- 
edited Monuments of Grecian Art,’ begun some 
twenty years since, and discontinued for want of 
public patronage.—The French papers mention the 
death, in that capital, of Juan-Maria de Maury- 
Pléville, a member of the Spanish Academy. The 
Journal des Débats gives a list of works, chiefly poeti- 
cal, published or written by him, both in Spanish and 
in French,—with which latter language he had ac- 
quired a perfect familiarity. He has left behind him 
two unpublished poems—about to be included ina 
complete edition of his works, undertaken by a 
Spanish bookseller, and announced before the au- 
thor’s death ; and an inquiry, of great interest, says 
the Journal, into the principles of versification in all 
languages—portions of which have obtained the high 
commendation of the Spanish Academy. The 
Paris papers report the death, at Algiers, at the 
age of 53, of the Doctor Antonini; charged with 
the medical inspection of that French settlement—in 
which he has resided since the conquest. Dr. Anto- 
nini had collected an immense body of valuable 
particulars relative to the country; which he was 
preparing to arrange and classify, on his approaching 
return to France—when he fell a victim to his 
necessary exposure amid the intolerable heats of the 
summer months. 





DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—REDUCED PRICE of AD- 
MITTANCE.—Now OPEN, with a new and highly interesting 
exhibition, representingthe CASTLE and TOWN of HEIDELBERG 
(formerly the residence of the Electors Palatine of the Khine) 
under the various aspects of Winterand Summer, Mid-day and Even- 
ing; and the exterior view of the CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DAME 
at Paris, as seen at Sunset and by Moonlight, and which has been so 
universally admired. Both pictures are painted by Le Chevalier Re- 
noux. Open from 10 till 5. Admittance to view both Pictures—Saloon 
1s.; Stalls, 2s. as heretofore. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—A LECTURE on 
the PREVALENT DISEASE in POTATOES, andthe Means of 
extracting the Starch as an Article of Food, will be delivered by Dr. 
Ryan, daily at Half-past Three, and on the Evenings of Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays, at Nine. LECTURES on the MUSIC of 
SPALN, by DON JOSE DE CIEBRA, with Guitar and Vocal 
Illustrations, on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays at Half-past 

wo o'clock. Professor BACHHOFFNER’S varied LECTURES, 
with experiments, in one of which he clearly explains the principle of 
the ATMOSPHERIC RAILWAY, a model of which is at work daily. 
COLEMAN’S NEW AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE, for 
ascending and descending inclined planes. A magnificent Collection 
of Models of Tropical Fruits. A new and very beautiful series of Dis- 
solving Views. New Optical Instruments, &c. Experiments with 
the Diver and Diving Bell, &c, &c.—Admission, 1s.; Schools, Half- 
price. 














SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


Boranicau Society. — Oct. 8,—E. Doubleday, 
Eaq., V.P., in the chair, read, ‘ Remarks on the 
Potatoe Murrain,’ by H. O. Stephens, Esq. The 
author, after stating that the potatoe crop, in the 
early party of the season, had been one of great pro- 
mise, remarked that the leaves suddenly began to 
shrivel and roll backwards, turning black at the same 
time’; whole similar patches appeared on the stem; so 
that a field of potatoes, smitten by the disease, pre- 


sented much the same aspect as if the haulm had 
been destroyed by the sharp frost of an autumnal 
night. The haulmsoon decayed down to the ground, 
the surface of the bulbs became discoloured, and of 
a livid leaden hue, and the rind presented a rugose 
or pustulated appearance. The same root bore 
tubers both sound and unsound, the latter being in 
all states of the disease, the full grown and the imma- 
ture being equally liable to it. When one infected 
tuber is cut across, the circumference is seen to be 
discoloured, and turned brown beneath the rind, the 
external portion of the potatoe being the part first 
affected. ‘These brown spots are drier than the rest 
of the bulb, They are occasionally confined to a 
portion only of the tuber. When cooked the appear- 
ance of the unsound potatoe is very disgusting ; all 
the portions which were brown when raw, when 
boiled are of an ashen livid hue, and the potatoe 
is waxy ; the odour and taste are very unpleasant. 
The author considers such tubers as very unfit for 
human food, and as absolutely dangerous, The 
examination of a diseased tuber under the microscope 
shows the discoloured and unsound circumference 
nearly exhausted of starch, which is found in an 
unaltered state in the centre. The starch corpuscles 
disappear, or are absorbed or disintegrated in the 
diseased portions, and the cells which before contained 
the fecula, are either empty or contain brownish 
crystalline bodies, which Mr. Stephens supposed to 
be the remains of the decomposed starch globules. 
With regard to the cause which produced the potatoe 
murrain, the author observes, that it must be either 
atmospheric influences, or the immediate agency of 
some destroying principle acting directly upon the 
plants. The latter is the general opinion; because 
the leaves, stem and exterior of the tubes are found 
to be infected with a fungus, and an angular myce- 
toid production is said to inhabit the intercellular 
spaces in the diseased tubers. The author has him- 
self observed a’hoariness of aspect on the leaves, which 
is caused by the presence of countless plants of the 
botrytes infestans, which are stated by Mr. Berkeley 
invariably to precede the work of destruction. On 
the black patches of the stem an exceedingly minute 
fungus, apparently belonging to the genus Fusi- 
sporium of Link, was discovered ; it consists of innu- 
merable excessively minute elliptic sporidia, col- 
lected together in heaps. They exist in countless 
multitudes, so that the field of the microscope is 
covered by them. A still more singular fungus is de- 
scribed by Dr. Montagne and Mr. Berkeley as spread- 
ing its mycelia through the intercellular spaces of the 
structure of the potatoe itself. Itisregarded by Dr. 
Montagne, of Lisle, as a new genus, or else as allied 
to Sepedonium or Asterophora, two genera of fungi 
which are parasitic within or upon other fungi—the 
Agaric and Boleti. It is said to be furnished with 
bristly spores, while those of the Sepedonium are 
echinulate, and those of the Asterophora are star- 
shaped. Dr. Montagne proposes to name this para- 
sitic, Artotrogus hydnosporus. ‘The author has not 
succeeded in detecting the presence of this parasitic 
in the diseased potato, and he consequently concludes 
that it is not invariably present. The author next 
examines the question, whether the destruction of 
the potatoe is caused by these fungi—and if so, by 
which ?—a question, he observes, of vast moment, 
because, if this disease is really produced by germs 
of endophytal fungi, nestling within the structure of 
the parent, many of these germs will remain in a 
latent condition within the cellular structure of the 
potatoe, and when an apparently sound, but really 
infected tuber is used for planting in the ensuing 
year, they will be called into activity during the pro- 
cess of germination, and the same disease, will, pro- 
bably, appear in the next potatoe crop; whereas, 
if the murrain be only the effect of an unusually cold 
and wet season, it may be hoped that a congenial 
summer will prevent its recurrence. Mr, Stephens 
is inclined to regard these fungi as accidental ac- 
companiments, rather than as the essence of the 
malady, which he refers to atmospheric influences ; 
that is, to the direct debilitating operation of a pro- 
longed low temperature, combined with excessive 
moisture, upon the structure of the plant, which, he 
says, perished by vegetable sphacelus ; and he adds, 
that when the potatoe crop was exposed to the 
stimulating atmosphere of the sea breeze, acting as a 





tonic to the plant, the disease did not manifest itself. 





He then referred to the existence of th tn 
North America last year, and semeshed oan he 
summer in that part of the world had been dr 
congenial, then his opinion would not be pd 
but the explanation which attributes the Ganee te 
fungi must be accepted. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 
Asiatic Society, 2, p.m. 
Entomological Society, 8. 
British Architects, 8. 
Horticultural Society, 2. 
innean Society, 8. 
Geological Society, half-past 8. 
Zoological Society, 3.—General Business, 
Botanical Society, 8. 


Sat. 
Mow, 
TvEs. 
Wep. 
Tuur. 
FRI, 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA _ 


Mvsicat anp Dramatic Gossir.—During the 
autumn months the scene of musical rumour shifts 
from London to the Continent. Even there, how. 
ever, though a time of great activity in exhibition, 
it is not the season of production. Players and 
singers wander about from town to town—from 
brunnen to brunnen; but composers, with few ex. 
ceptions, keep their portfolios locked till the Spring; 
so that before reporting the doings of the hour, a few 
lines of retrospect, in addition to what our corre. 
spondents have given, will suffice to bring up all 
arrears. 

In Paris, that is, at the two opera houses,—which 
virtually comprise the domain of French music,~ 
all seems uncertainty and incompleteness. The 
management of L’ Académie is still wooing M. 
Meyerbeer to give it a new opera; but he wisely 
declines to commit himself, in the impoverished 
state of its corps, from which another very useful 
member, M. Massol, has just retired. Several 
singers have been tried, or talked about; Madlles, 
Pigou d’Albret, Julienne, Dameron, Preti,—MM, 
Portehaut, Beance, Mathieu, and others; but we 
can find no warrantable ground for expecting a new 
Falcon among the former, or a new Duprez or 
Levasseur in the lattercompany. As regards forth- 
coming operas—we hear that Signor Donnizetti’s 
health is so shattered, that he is compelled, for the 
present at least, to renounce all thoughts of com- 
position ; but a new work is spoken of by Mr. Balfe. 
This gentleman’s reputation, by the way, is rapidly 
becoming universal; his music appears to have 
seized Vienna and pleased Frankfort. We trust, 
that when trying for a triumph of the highest order 
—and such we take it is a success at the Grand 
Opera of France,—he will tax himself to the utmost, 
Meanwhile the Opéra Comique has been reviving 
Herold’s ‘ Marie,’ and trying its fortune with two 
three-act pieces,—‘ Le Ménétrier’ with M. La- 
barre’s music, and ‘ La Charbonniére’ composed 
by M. Montfort: neither has succeeded. MM. 
Scribe and Auber are announced as at work ona 
novelty, as also are MM. St. Georges and Halévy. 
Mr. Balfe, too, isabout to produce athird opera there. 
We are not contented to hear so little of M. 
Ambroise Thomas, one of the most ingenious and 
lively writers of the present French school. At the 
Italian Opera House Signor Moriani has been 
singing for three or four nights on his way to 
Madrid. The ‘ Nabucco’ of Verdi, too, has 
been tried, with Signora Teresa Brambilla and 
Signor Derivis, who has transferred himself from 
the French to the Italian stage, and for whom the 
opera was written. But taste differs on the two 
sides of the Alps. The French (and we hold their 
judgment to be good) appear indisposed to receive 
the so-called dramatic style of Young Italy; and 
‘Nabucco,’ though heard attentively, we are told, 
stands little chance of being frequently repeated. 
M. Hugo, who objects to any one operatizing his 
works but himself—Paris the while not having for- 
gotten the manner in which he mishandled his own 
‘Notre Dame de Paris,’—has laid an embargo on 
the performance of ‘Emani;’ for which, accord- 
ingly, a new book is to be concocted. A Signor 
Malvezzi (tenor) is to make his appearance in the 
course of the winter. The other musical news from 
France is not important. M. Felicien David is an- 
nounced as engaged on a new subject, * Moses; 
M. Berlioz as meditating a journey to Russia, of 
which, doubtless, we shall read amusing particulars 
in Le Journal des Débats. There is one dramatic 
promise of promise,—a five-act comedy forethe 
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cais, by M. Augier, whose ‘ La Cigué,’ 
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Our correspondent last week gave us some of the 
latest news of opera in Italy. In a subsequent 
communication, after mentioning the announce- 
ments of Dr. Mendelssohn’s ‘ Walpurgis Nacht’ at 
Darmstadt, and David’s ‘ Desert Symphony’ at 
Carlsruhe, and Liedertafel music everywhere: ‘ How 
smmediately,” continues he, “is one made to feel, 
on having crossed the Alps, that one has returned 
into the habitable world ofmusic! At Basle I found 
an opera company in full force playing Auber’s 
‘La Part du Diable,’ and was tempted to stay to 
hear ‘Das Neue Paradies,’ a new oratorio by Herr 
Reiter—or rather listen to an old favourite: Madame 
Stockhausen having been lured from her retire- 
ment to sing the soprano part in it—(another me- 
mento, by the way, how much we are impoverished 
as regards singers). Here, too, at Freyburg in the 
Breisgau, I have been witnessing the opera season 
played in by nothing less ambitious than Meyer- 
beer’s ‘ Robert’-—and well played in too. Making 
the necessary allowances, the performance was 
wonderful: the orchestra smooth and sensitive, with 
wind instruments better than the Drury Lane or 
Covent Garden operas can command ; the singers 
fair:—the Robert, Herr Seyler, whom you praised 
in London when he sang there in Mozart’s ‘Seraglio’, 
clear and expressive. The unaccompanied ério in 
the third act went in perfect tune—a fact which will 
say all that is necessary to every one acquainted 
with the score of the opera. Nor have the Frey- 
burghers to complain of want of variety in their 
theatrical amusements. Last night one of H.R.H. 
the Princess Amelia of Saxony’s dramas was given : 
to-morrow one of Shakspeare’s plays is to be pre- 
sented as it is never played in England—‘ The 
Merchant of Venice’ with the casket scenes! Al- 
together, the impression made by this clean, unaf- 
fected, cheerful little town is most winning—even 
after Florence the fair and Genoa the superb.” 

We wish that novelty of creation would keep 
pace with such activity and life in production as is 
here dwelt on. There is a promise, it is true, at 
the Dresden Opera of a new musical drama by 
Wagner, called ‘Der Tannenhiuser,’ for which 
splendid scenery is being painted in Paris: and of 
anew opera by Lindpaintner to inaugurate the new 
theatre at Stuttgart, which is to be opened early in 
the new year—with a leading part for Herr Pischek. 
Herr Czerny, too, is taking the field, somewhat late 
in the day, with six symphonies: but these are not 
described as excellent or novel. Dr. Mendelssohn 
Bartholdy has returned to his old post at Leipsic, to 
conduct the subscription concerts there alternately 
with M. Gade—and Miss Dolby will sing there. 
We ought now to be hearing of the master’s new 
oratorio or his music to ‘ Gidipus.’ The MSS. 
of Beethoven recently purchased, as we informed 
our readers, by the Prussian Government from Herr 
Schindler, of Bonn, are the following:—The first 
plan or sketch of the great composer’s opera of 
‘Fidelio;’ forty-seven lieder (songs) for one, two, 
three, or four voices, with piano-forte accompani- 
ment,—all, words and music, (and some of the words 
are Beethoven’s own,) not only unpublished but 
wknown to the public; twenty-nine letters from 
Beethoven to his nephew; and one hundred and 
thirty-six stitched books Conversations Bucher (con- 
‘esation books), containing, in the order of their 
dates since the year 1819, Beethoven’s written com- 
munications with such foreigners of distinction as 
‘sited him—(our readers will remember, that the 
steat artist was afflicted with complete deafness)— 
aud meditations or reflections on a variety of subjects, 
drawn up by him in the form of conversations with 
himself. Herr Schindler still possesses sixty-one 
letters addressed by Beethoven to the former; but 
these he has refused to part with,—destining them 
for heir-looms in his family. 

What are we to look for at home? There are 
feble whispers of operas by Messrs. E. Loder, 
and Howard Glover ; and Mr. Bunn’s more explicit 
Promises of M. Donnizetti and M. Benedict and (if 
itainable) of Meyerbeer, with his ‘Camp of Silesia,’ 
4 avatarin which we should rejoice, since it must 
ead to the re-construction of the Drury Lane or- 
tra, and other improvements, from which it 








would be difficult to recede. No one can forget the 
similar good which our operatic theatres derived from 
the visit of the German company, under Mr. Monck 
Mason’s auspices. The other musical stirrings 
are the resumption of the chamber concerts of the 
British}Musicians. At their Second Chamber Concert, 
the principal feature was Becthoven’s pianoforte 
trio in Dp, very nicely played by Miss Binfield 
Williams, Mr. Thirlwall, and Mr. Lovell Phillips. 
The other instrumental performances were a MS. 
quartet by Mr. Graves; Beethoven's quintet in E flat, 
and Mr. W. S. Bennett's pianoforte trio, played by 
Messrs. Rea, Thirlwall, and Phillips. The Sacred 
Harmonic Society commences its season on the 7th 
of November with ‘ Israel.’ We wish the committee 
would take into consideration some of the sacred 
music of Sebastian Bach, and (the interval as re- 
gards style being somewhat of the longest,) the 
Mass in b of Beethoven. A circular is before us 
announcing the opening of a London subscription 
in aid of the fund for the erection of a monument 
to Weber. How far our dilettanti may answer the 
appeal — remembering that the last hours of the 
composer’s life were spent to give them pleasure— 
we know not: but it may aid some if we state from 
the circular that subscriptions (not to exceed 1/.) 
will be received by Sir George Smart, 91, Great 
Portland-street; Mr. Benedict, 2, Manchester-square; 
Messrs. Cramer, Beale, & Co., 201, Regent-street; 
and Messrs. Keith & Prowse, Cheapside. 

Mr. Mitchell promises us a series of French 
Plays, to commence on Monday. The following 
“stars” are announced to appear in succession, and 
Mr. Mitchell is a man of his word:—M. Lafont, 
Madame Albert, and M. Laferriére; M. Felix and 
Madame Doche; Mdlle. Rose Chéri; Malle. Dé- 
jazet; Mdlle. Plessy (with whom M. Lafont is to 
re-appear), and Malle. Rachel. The established 
company, too, includes several new names; and 
the repertory is to comprise the most popular 
novelties of the Parisian year.—Lastly, a contem- 
porary announces that the amateur performance of 
‘Every Man in his Humour,’ with the distinguished 
literary cast which was mentioned ante, p. 949, will 
probably be repeated on the 15th of this month, in 
the presence of H. R. H. the Prince Albert: we 
believe for the benefit of The Sanatorium. 





HayMarket.—Tuesday a new (translated) two- 
act comic drama entitled, * Who’s the Composer?’ was 
successfully produced. As a piece of circumstance 
it is constructed with much neatness, and maintained 
with considerable vivacity. For the introduction of 
Mr. Hudson in a new character it is admirably con- 
trived ; and, ably seconded as he was by Mr. Buck- 
stone, the audience were kept in an unwonted state 
of animation by the performance. As it frequently 
happens with this sort of piece, there seemed to be 
a deeper meaning involved in it than the author in- 
tended, an impression aided by the accident of its 
being also an Art-drama. Such a world of signifi- 
cance lies in Art that any reference to it is almost 
cosmically suggestive. We had, on the one hand, 
in Filippo (Mr. Hudson), the genuine artist with all 
his aspirations and glowing sympathies—a soul more 
harmonious than the music which it produces and 
delights in—the very fountain itself of song; and, 
on the other, Signor Cafarini (Mr. Buckstone), the 
professor without ideas, and living on those he steals 
from other men. Here are the great relations of 
genius at once identified; and, however humble the 
exposition (and in this drama, notwithstanding its 
effectiveness, it is humble enough), we cannot help 
recognizing the presence of the old argument—the 
mythos that unconsciously lies at the bottom of the 
thing, notwithstanding all defects of execution. But 
to proceed baldly with the bald matter in hand, 
Filippo, the schoolfellow of Count Fiesco(Mr. Holl), 
is desired by his old friend to compose the accompa- 
niments to a serenade of his writing, and of course 
consents ; but while occupied in fulfilling the request 
is interrupted by hisrival and landlord, Signor Cofarini, 
who demands his rent, and also by a call to court as 
the teacher of Dorothea (Miss Fortescue), the daugh- 
ter of the Marquis di Pompolo. During his absence 
the Marquis himself requires the assistance of Signor 
Cafarini in the composition of a serenade—half-an- 
hour being the utmost time permitted for the accom- 
plishment of the task, Altogether wanting an idea 





of his own, he fortunately finds the copy of the 
Count’s serenade, adopts it, and subsequently catches 
the music of it from Filippo’s humming over the tune 
while brushing his coat. The rest of the drama 
consists of political mancuvres ; the Marquis deposits 
his serenade in the work-casket of the Grand Duchess, 
in order, by exciting the jealousy of the Grand Duke, 
to destroy her influence, and convert the court 
patronage to his own profit. This, of course, leads 
to several dilemmas, which are amusing and per- 
plexing; the authorship of the serenade being also 
a matter of peril to all concerned in it. Doubt is 
thrown on this point by the circumstance of the self- 
same serenade being sung by Filippo, who thereby 
incurs the danger of punishment. In the course of 
the play Signor Cafarini has been promised, for his 
share in the transaction, the place of director of the 
royal concerts, and holds the Marquis to his bargain 
by the power he has obtained over him in the pos- 
session of his secret and of the proofs in evidence, 
Eventually the Signor obtains the coveted situation 
by dint of policy, not talent: this is his reward: that 
of Filippo is love ; Carini (Miss Julia Bennett), long 
in secret the admirer of his genius and contributor 
to his necessities, being the happy lady. 

Miss Faucit continues to prove attractive. On 
Wednesday last she performed Mrs. Haller in ‘The 
Stranger.’ The purity of her conception and the 
pathos of her acting are equally admirable. The part 
of the hero fell to Mr. Anderson, who performed it 
with care and tact; but his voice, that once fine 
organ, seems irreparably ruined; it is husky and 
guttural, and requires excessive watchfulness to 
prevent its becoming inarticulate. 








MISCELLANEA 


Paris Academy of Sciences.—Oct. 20,—M. Laignel 
directed attention to the result of his system of rail- 
road curves, which he says had been found valuable 
on the railroad from Baltimore (U.S.) to the Ohio. 
—M. Majendie, as one of the members of a com- 
mission lately appointed by the Minister of War to 
report on the phenomena of digestion in the horse,read 
a paper on the subject.—A note from M. Guyot 
was read, on the goitre. This gentleman attributes 
the disease to the short period during which the sun 
exercises its benign influence on the localities in 
which it is most observed. He does not appear to 
attach much importance to the opinion that it is pro- 
duced by the drinking of the water from melted snow. 
As an argument in favour of his opinion, M. Guyot 
mentions the existence of numerous cases of goitre in 
the city of Lyons, This, he says, arises from the 
fact of there being a mountain which runs from the 
north to the south, and deprives the city of the rays 
of the rising sun. M. Boussingault stated that he 
had seen a great number of cases of goitre on the 
Andes, in localities fully exposed to the sun, and 
where the air is very dry. 

The Patent Reading Easel.—This is an ingenious 
and useful invention, and will be found a great 
comfort by invalids, and a luxury by literary idlers. 
The advantages which the prospectus promises to 
“students” is problematical. Study is hard work, and 
not to be taken, like “ mine ease in mine inn,’’ in an 
arm chair or on the sofa. If the “‘ student” isto benefit, 
it must be when, weary of study, he takes his place 
amongst the idlers; and the idler and the invalid, as 
we have admitted, will find the Reading Easel a step 
towards “reading made easy.” 

The Song of Steam. 
[PROM AN AMERICAN PAPER.} 

Harness me down with your iron bands ; 

Be sure of your curb and rein, 
For I scorn the power of your puny hands 

As the tempest scorns a chain. 
How I laughed, as I lay concealed from sight 

For many a countless hour, 


At the childish boast of human might, 
And the pride of human power. 


When I saw an army upon the land, 
A navy upon the seas, 
Creeping along, a snail-like band, 

Or waiting the wayward breeze ; 
When I marked the peasant faintly reel 
With the toil which he daily bore, 
As he feebly turned at the tardy wheel, 

Or tugged at the weary oar. 


When I measured the panting courser's speed; 
The flight of the carrier dove, 

As they bore the law a king decreed, 
Or the lines of impatient love; 
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I could not but think how the world would feel, 
As these were outstripped afar, 
When I should be bound to the rushing keel, 
Or chained to the flying car. 
Ha! ha! ha! they found me at last; 
They invited me forth at length, 
And I rushed to my throne with thunder blast, 
And laughed in my iron strength. 
Oh! then ye saw a wondrous change 
On the earth and ocean wide, 
Where now my fiery armies range, 
Nor wait for wind or tide. 
Hurrah! hurrah! the waters o’er, 
The mountains steep decline ; 
Time—space—have yielded to my power— 
The world! the world is mine! 
The rivers the sun hath earliest blest, 
Or those where his beams decline; 
The giant streams of the queenly west, 
Or the orient floods divine. 
The ocean pales where’er I sweep, 
To hear my strength rejoice, 
And the monsters of the briny deep 
Cower, trembling at my voice. 
I carry the wealth and the lord of earth, 
The thoughts of the god-like mind; 
The wind lags after my flying forth, 
The lightning is left behind. 
In the darksome depths of the fathomless mine 
My tireless arm doth play, 
Where the rocks never saw the sun decline, 
Or the dawn of the glorious day. 
I bring earth’s glittering jewels up 
From the hidden cave below, 
And I make the fountain’s granite cup 
With a crystal gush overflow. 
I blow the bellows, I forge the steel 
In all the shops of trade; 
I hammer the ore and turn the wheel 
Where my arms of strength are made; 
I manage the furnace, the mill, the mint, 
I carry, I spin, I weave; 
And all my doings I put into print 
On every Saturday eve. 
I've no muscle to weary, no breast to decay, 
No bones to be “ laid on the shelf,” 
And soon I intend you may “ go and play,” 
While I manage the world by myself. 
But harness me down with your iron bands, 
Be sure of your curb and rein, 
For I scorn the strength of your puny hands, 
As the tempest scorns a chain. 
Interesting Discovery at Hartlepool, Durham.— 
[From a correspondent of the Herald.]|—The site of 
an ancient chapel at Hartlepool, dedicated to St. 
Helen, was recently discovered by Mr. J. Yeal. It 
had long been supposed that the ruins of this chapel 
were buried under a Jarge mound in the Farewell-field; 
and in 1813 an attempt was made, but without suc- 
cess, by Sir Cuthbert Sharp, to discover some remnant 
of the building. Mr. Yeal, however, directed some 
workmen to remove the earth near the centre of the 
mound,—beneath which was discovered the base of a 
beautiful Gothic pillar. This having placed the matter 
beyond a doubt, he was directed by the corporation 
of the town to pursue his researches, and exhume 
whatever portion might remain. The base of three 
other columns, a portion of the north and south walls, 
a part of the east end of the chapel, and a flagged 
pavement at the west end, have already been brought 
to light. A considerable quantity of beautifully 
carved stone, in a state of excellent preservation, and 
two mutilated images, have also been dug out. From 
these it is evident, that this was at one time a Gothic 
building of great architectural richness and beauty. 
It is impossible as yet to ascertain the form and 
dimensions of the chapel, but a few more days will 
probably throw light on the matter. The building, 
of which only the ruins remain, is believed to have 
been erected by William de Bras, who died inthe reign 
of King John. Among the relics which have been 
since turned up is a stone coffin—complete, with the 
exception of a piece broken off the lid, which was a 
single large flat stone, shaped the same as the coffin ; 
inside of which were a perfect skeleton, measuring five 
feet ten inches, that had evidently, from its position, 
never been moved since its interment, and a consider- 
able number of very small human bones, all lying 
together, in a separate place from those of full- 
grown individuals, and which seemed to have been 
the receptacle of infants only. 

Discovery of the Remains of William Earlde Warren, 
and Gundreda, his wife,daughter of William the Con- 
queror.—On Tuesday, as the workmen employed by 
the Brighton, Lewes, and Hastings Railway Company 
were removing the earth in the Priory grounds, at 
Lewes, their progress was arrested by a stone ; on the 
removal of which they discovered two cists or coffers, 


side by side. On the lid of one was the word ‘ Gun- 
drada,’ perfectly legible, and on the lid of the other 
‘Wilhelm.’ On removing thelids,the remainsappeared 
to be quite perfect, and the lower jaw of William 
Earl de Warren in extraordinary preservation. The 
cists in which the bodies were deposited were not more 
than three feet in length, and about two feet wide— 
and there is no doubt that the bodies had been re- 
moved from some place, and reinterred ; and, accord- 
ingly, the tradition is that the bodies of William de 
Warren and Gundreda his wife were reinterred 200 
years after their decease. The relics were removed 
to Southover Church,—in which there is a very 
ancient tablet to the memory of “‘ Gundreda ;” and it 
is intended to place the remains near this tablet.— 
Herald. 


The Count de Survilliers’ Pictures.—The paintings 
and statuary of the late count were sold in Septem- 
ber, at his residence, Bordintown, U.S., and the 
following are the prices obtained for the more im- 
portant works:— 

Toilet of Venus, by Natoire, 325 dollars.—A Calm— 
Morning Scene, by Joseph Vernet, 950 d.—Two Lions and 
Faun, by Rubens, 7 feet 8 inches long, by 4 feet 7 inches 
high, 2300 d.—Landscape with Mountain Scenery, by 8. 
Denis, 725 d,—Bay of Naples, by S. Denis, 1,000d.—A Dutch 
Fair, by Francis Frank, 250 d.—The Entrance into the 
Ark, by Bassano, 225 d.—Herodias receiving the Head of 
John the Baptist, by Guercino, 400 d.—Scene near Naples, 
by Vernet, 550 d.—Hawk among Chickens, by Sneyders, 
160 d.—Magdalen and two Cupids, by Vienne, 200 d.—The 
Lion caught in a Net, by Rubens, 1,800 d.—Visitation of 
St. Anna, by Sebastian del Piombo, 300 d.—Passage of the 
river Po by the French Army, by Boguet, 125 d.—Royal 
Stag Hunt, by Jacques Savery, 100 d.—Massanissa and So- 
phonisba, by Philip de Champagne, 200 d.—Christ breaking 
Bread with his two Disciples as Emmaus, by Gherardo- 
Delle Notti, 171 d.—Marble Bust of Pauline, sister of Na- 
poleon, Canova, 260 d.—Young Diana and Hound, by Bar- 
toline, 380 d.—Antique Bronze Castings, Stork and Frog, 
from the Ruins of Pompeii, 130 d.—Antique Bronze Hawk 
and Animal, from the ruins of Pompeii, 130 d. 

Mount Hecla.—Letters from Reikiavik, in Iceland, 
give further particulars of the recent eruption of 
Mount Hecla. This voleano, which since 1766—a 
period of 79 years—has slumbered, and was supposed 
to be nearly extinct, broke out on the night of the 
15th Sept. with such violence as to form two new cra- 
ters—one on the southern, the other on the eastern 
slope. The eruption lasted twenty-two hours, with- 
out intermission,—and was accompanied by subter- 
ranean detonations, heard over the whole of Iceland. 
The lava was thrown to a distance of 22 or 23 miles 
—killing numbers of cattle, and destroying a large 
extent of the finest pasturage. 


Maps in Relief.—An ingenious work of art and 
science, by M. Sené, a citizen of Geneva, is exhibit- 
ing in Paris—and about to be inspected by a com- 
mittee of the Academy of Sciences. This work 
represents, by means of sculpture in wood, the chain 
of Mont Blanc and its neighbouring mountains, on a 
superficies of 25 square métres ;—the lengths being 
given ona scale of 1 in 10,000 and the altitudes of 1 in 
6,000—and the forms and colours of their many peaks, 
all their glaciers, valleys, water-courses, chalets, and 
even their firs (no less than 500,000 of which are 
represented) being rendered with a fidelity that con- 
stitutes, it is said, a complete illusion. The effect 
attained is pleasantly described by the Moniteur 
des Arts:—* In the compass of an hour, how charm- 
ing a journey may be made, under the guidance 
of M. Sené, around this relief! You arrive at Cha- 
mouny, by Saint-Martin, or by the Baths of Saint- 
Gervais, and alight at the Priory. After having taken 
a general view of the valley, you mount successively 
from station to station—visit the Mer-de-glace—pass, 
ifyou will, the Coldu Géant—climb Mont Blanc—nay, 
look down even on this “ Monarch of Mountains,” by 
ascending a gallery which is erected at a little distance. 
The ascent completed, you make what is called the 
tour of Mont Blanc;—arrived at Martigny, passing by 
the Col du Bonhomme, the Col de la Seigue, the Allée 
Blanche Courmayeur, the hospital of Saint Bernard, 
the Val Ferret, or the Val d’ Entremour. And, finally, 
from Martigny, you return to Chamouny, either by 
the Téte Noire, or by the Col de Balme—and reach 
Geneva, by the Col d’Anterne—without fatigue and 
without danger—without cloud and without rains— 
and at the small outlay of two francs!” 





To Corresronpgnts.—W. W. P.—G. H. E.-M. M.—J. K. 
jun.—W. D'L.—T. P.—C, F. W.—received, 
B., with thanks, 
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*x* Parts 10 to 13 (commencing Vol. II.), each 4s., are publish 
Part 13 contains Herodotus, Hesiod, Homer, Horace, &c. _ 
London: Taylor & Walton, Upper Gower-street, 


$$. 
R. THOMAS YOUNG'S LECTURES on 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY and the MECHANICAL 
ARTS. A New Edition, with References and Notes, by the Rey 
Cc. niv y 0} nburgh. Complete in 2 y. 70. with 
43 og Plates, 1/. 4s. cloth, a oe PS 
“All who seek information should know that Young is not 
merely 0 popular writ: but by ag the most popular of those whose 
accurac: be relied on in a vast range of subject 
actually written through that Tange.” dthenauee and who haye 
London: Taylor & Walton, Upper Gower-street, 

















NEW WORK BY MISS MARTINEAU, 
On the Ist of D ber will be published, Vol. I. of 
FOREST and GAME LAW TALES, 
By HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
To be completed in 3 volumes. 
Edward Moxon, 44, Dover-street. 
In foolscap 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 
{VIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY. By 
4 WILLIAM SMYTH, Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Cambridge. 
William Pickering, Piccadilly ; 
Deightons, Cambridge ; Fletcher, Norwich. 
In foolscap 8vo. price 6s. 
JELIGIO MEDICI, CHRISTIAN MORALS, 
&. By SIR THOMAS BROWNE, of Norwich, Author of 
* Vulgar Errors,’ &c. A new edition, edited by H. GARDINER, 
Esq. Exeter College, Oxford. 
William Pickering, Publisher, Piccadilly. 
J ust published, in 6 volumes, foolscap Svo. price 1/. 10s. 
HE POETICAL WORKS of CHAUCER. 
Edited, witha LIFE, by Sir HARRIS NICOLAS ; forming 
Vols. 47 to 52 of the ALpine Epition of the Britisu Poets. 
William Piekering. Publisher. Piccadilly. 
Just published, in 8vo. with a Portrait, price 10s. 6d. 
YHE CORRESPONDENCE of SIR PHILIP 
. SIDNEY and HUBERT LANGUET, now first collected 
and translated from the Latin, with Notes and Memoir of Sidney. 
By STEWART A. PEARS, M.A. Fellow of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Oxford. : 4 ‘ . : 
William Pickering, Publisher, Piccadilly. 


























a published, in foolscap Svo. price a 
PILGRIM’S RELIQUARY. By the Author 
of * Fragments of Italy and the Rhineland.’ 
William Pickering, Publisher, Piccadilly. 
Now ready, in 8vo. with coloured plates, price 10s. 6d, 
TREATISE on CORNS, Bunions, the 
Diseases of Nails, and the General Management of the Feet. 
By LEWIS DURLACHER, 
Surgeon-Chiropodist (by special appointment to the Queen. _ 
“This extremely sensible, popular, and well-written Treatise 
gives the result of a long experience, from the, palace downwards, 
in one of the most extensive and vexatious ficlds‘of human'suffering 
He omits all technical terms, and writes clearly and intelligibly; 
vindicating his rational views and sober claims from the prepos 
terous exaggeration of the empirics and daily advertiser. 3 
Lraminer 





London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co, Stationers’-hall-court ; may 
be had of all Booksellers, and of the Author, 15, Old Burlington 
street. a 

Preparing for immediate publication, large Svo. probably pr ice 3s, 
NTONIO PEREZ and PHILIP the SECOND. 
Translated from the French of M. MIGNET, Member of 

the Académie Frangaise, &c. - 

“ Well calculated to interest and instruct. 

New Monthly Magazine. 
Whittaker’s Popular Library Edition. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 








Now ready, medium 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


[)AUBIGNE'S HISTORY of the REFORMA- 
TION in EUROPE. The first portion, comprising 3 vols 
of the original, from the earliest developement of the Reformation 
to its introduction into France. Translated by W ALTER 
KELLY, Esq. B.A., Trinity College, Dublin. — 
In consequence of a statement circulated by Messrs. Oliver 
Boyd that they “alone possess the right of publishing the —_ 
volume,” Messrs. WHITTAKER and CO. are compelled to re > 
that they are enabled, and shall complete the edition, of whi 
three volumes or parts have been al y published by them, im 
mediately that any further portion of the work is issued by Dr. 
D’Aubigné. Messrs. Whittaker and Co. therefore solicit their cor 
pondents and purchasers not to be induced by any ae 
—— to abandon the edition they have already so largely 


wont sas 
- Whittaker’s Popular Library Edition. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 
3rd edition, with numerous additions and corrections, large $V 
price 6s., equal to 3 vols. demy 8vo. __ h 
ROWNING’S HISTORY 4 
HUGUENOTS ; being a complete account of the sue 

and progress of Protestantism in France, from the Reformation & 


he present time. a 
7 Whittaker’s Popular Library Edition. 


Whittaker & Co, Ave Maria-lane, London. 
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N° 9403 
ice 31. 38.; or on large paper, 4/. 14s. 6d, 


mis 4 TON vof the ANCIENT MARBLES 
in ene vRITISH MUSEUM. Part X. By EDWARD 
Han nan & ey & Foss; W. Pickering; and at the Museum. 
“ BURNET’S ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
ice 20. 2s. in Freee A yy 3 Pan a Paper, — 
fat print ‘of the tes, f morocco, Resi, 
OSHUA REY NOLDS'S “DISCO URSES, 
Royal Academy. Tllusi rated 
by Explanatory OHN BURNET, a Rs. 
Aanthor of Hin’ won stg old aaa 
NEW WORK BY THE REV. —— ee 
This day is published, in feap. 8vo. p 
HE GOOD SE HEPHERD and the CHOSEN 
FLOCK; an Exposition of the Twenty-third Psalm, being 


tures delive Lent, 1845, at the Tuesday 
S ube. the Church of St. Margaret, Lothbury. By the 
Rev. re 


OMAS DALE, M.A. Canon of St. Paul’s and Vicar of 8 
mnie’ ‘Also this day, bythe same Author, a Second Edition of 
The Sabbath Companion, First Series, price 6s. 6d. 


dery & Kerby, 190, Oxford-street ; of whom may be 
un Habtatn Companion, Second and concluding Series, price 





‘a 
Si Delivered ¢ tot! ah eS an be yy 


r 








ll be published, in 8vo. price 22s. cloth, 

bea Hain rh ‘and concluding) caleaee of of 
R. SERJEANT STEPHEN'S NEW COM- 
M MENT. ARIES os the LAWS of ENGLAND, partly 


LACKS) 
fai 0 We “3 may then be had complete, in 4 vols. price 4. 10s, 


ieaty Butterworth, Law Bookseller and Publisher, 7, Fleet-street. 


= 
NCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA. 
E Seventh Edition. Edited by PROF, NAPIER. 

The work is now completed in 21 volumes 4to. Illustrated by 
x6 Engravings on Steel, and many thousands on Wood. 

“The ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ is a rich storehouse of know- 
ledge, reflecting honour upon the age and country that have pro- 
duced it, We know of nothing in any language — to it 
in ues and accuracy of matter, or in 








An index of 63,000 references, compiled with great industry and 

judgment, is appended to the work, forming a ready key to its 
onten 

wie & Cuaries | ' ‘Black, Edinburgh : and sold by all Booksellers 


NEW SCHOOL HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 
Price 3s, 6d, bound. —Ture 

ISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 
from the contribution of PATRICK Ra. ASER TYTLE ER, 

Psq. to the ee B Britannica ; and ari to 
Preseut Time by the Rev. SAEs 3 TAYLOR, A. 3 and 
ie ted to the purposes of Tuition by ALEX. KEID, "A.M. Rector 

othe Ci rey Place School, Edinburgh. 
___ A&C Black, Panurge Longman & Co. London. 


8 is day, post 8vo. 
OLLEGE LEC "TURES ‘ON CHRISTIAN 
ANTIQUITIES, and the RITUAL of the ENGLISH 
CHURCH; with Selections from the Ancient Canons and the Cam- 
brid, Dublin r | Durham University Examination Papers. By 
the Rew. V $8, M.A. Fellow, Lecturer,and Hebrew Lecturer 
t ‘Chalat . © + ng pt * 
By the same author, and uniformly with the above, 9s, 
College Lectures on Ecclesiastical History ; with 
Examination Papers. 
London : John W. Parker, West Strand. 


is day 2 vols. post Sv: 
USITAN AN SKETCHES “of ‘the PEN and 
4 PENCIL. By WILLIAM H. G. KINGSTON, Esq. Author 
of the Circassian Chief,’ the * Prime Minister,’ &. 

“ Always in good humour and always dis: osed to look on human 
nature and society in its brightest colours, he is sure to please every 
ove that reads him, as he evidently did everybody that came in con- 
tact with him.”—Atheneum, 

London: Sohn W. Parker, West Strand. 


2 vols, 8yo. with coloured Charts and other Plates, 32s, 
SLEMENTS of METEOROLOGY; being the 
Third Edition, revised and ee of Metcordlogical Essays. 
By the late PROF. DANIE LL, For. Sec, K. 3. 
By the same Author, with a Second Edition, much 














En 
x. Introduction to the. Study of Chemical Phi- 
nd London : John W. Parker, West Strand. 





INDAR’S EPIN| Icl ‘AN ODES, and the 

FRAGMENTS of his LOST COMPOSITIONS, revised and 
explained. With Copious Notes and Indices, 

by Rey. JOHN W. On BenoiL .A, Head Master of the Bury 


y the same Author, 8vo, 17s. 
The New Gusshens ; or, Contributions towards a 
wore accurate Knowledge of the Greek Language. 
London : John W. Parker, West Strand, 


This day, post 8vo. with Illustrations 12s. each, 
HARICLES; or, Illustrations of the Private 
Life of the ANCIENT GREEKS ;—and 
Gallus; or, Roman Scenes of the Time of Augustes, 
 ~; Bxcursus sands ~ illustrative of Manners and Cus ui 
ALE ESKER. ie a = ee Per. 
London : John W. Parker, West Strand. 


— BIBLE CYCLOP EDIA tn gr 
Published this day, the two concluding parts 
YCLOP DIA of BIBLICALL} TERATURE. 
Tie By JOHN KITTO, D.D. F.8.A. Editor of ‘The Pictorial 
C ont ¢. assisted by various able Scholars and Divines, British, 
nental and American, whose initials are affixed to their 
Tespective contributions, 

In the Cyclopsedia before us, we recognize the closeness of the 
vali, ion between the pe ‘and profane subjects of the ancient 
— ‘el learning and ability with which the one class is made to 

tight en the x. er; the industry with which obsolete 
red to the knowledge of mankind; the acute 


criticism whieh i is made to bea: 
things of revelation « ed bt Benge r on the most disputed rok = 











hi 
Most recondite subjects receive at the hands of the contributors.” — 
enaeum, 
at & C. Black, Edinbu 
rgh; Longman & Co., Simpkin, cee 
60, W hittaker and Hamiltop, Adams & Co., Louden. 


& Co., and 





NEW BOOKS JUST 
PUBLISHED. 


The Wook of Common Braper, 
Eluminated 


With 1000 Ornamental Borders, Initials, Titles in Colours 
and Gold, and Historical Illustrations from the Old Masters. 
Complete in One Volume, royal 8vo. price 45s, in rich cloth ; 
or 63s. handsomely bound in morocco or vellum. 





1. 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CLII. 


CONTENTS : 
I. RELATION of the CLERGY to the PEOPLE. 
II. ROUND TOWERS of IRELAND. 
Til MORAL DISCIPLINE of the ARMY. 
IV. LORD ROBERTSON’S POEMS. 


V. PUBLICATION of PRIVATE PAPERS — ME- 
MOIRS of LADY HESTER STANHOPE. 


VI. CHESTERFIELD'S LETTERS—LORD MAIIONS 
EDITIGN. 


VII. STRZELECKI on NEW SOUTH WALES. 
VILL M. THIERS, and HIS HISTORIES. 
2. 
LYELL’S TRAVELS of a GEQLO- 


GIST in NORTH AMERICA. With Plates. 2 vols. Post 
8vo. 2ls, 


3. 
THE FRENCH in ALGIERS—And 


THE ARABS. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


4, 
HISTORY of the FALL of the JE- 


SUITS. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


.O 
THE BISHOP of EXETER’S 
CHARGE to his CLERGY, in Juxz, Juty, and Avcust, 
1845. 8yo. 2s. 


6. 
EIGHT SERMONS preached during 


the VISITATION of the DIOCESE of EXETER, in 1845. 
Together with TWO CONSECRATION SERMONS. 12mo. 
és. (Published by Command of the Bishop.) 


7. 
A NATURALIST’S VOYAGE 


ROUND the WORLD. By CHARLES DARWIN, Esq. 


Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 
8. 
BARROW’s NAVAL WORTHIES 
of QUEEN ELIZABETH'’S REIGN. 8vo. 14s. 


9, 
LAPPENBERG’S HISTORY of the 
ANGLO-SAXON KINGS. By BENJAMIN THORPE, 
FS.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 
10. 
WAKEFIELD’S ADVENTURE in 


NEW ZEALAND, from 1839 to 1844. With Map. 2 vols. 
8vo. 2s. 


11. 

A SCHOOL DICTIONARY of AN- 
TIQUITIES. Abridged from the larger work. By WM. 
SMITII, L.L.D. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

12, 


MRS. ABELL’S RECOLLECTIONS 


of NAPOLEON 


at ST. HELENA. Second Edition. Post 
8vo. 10s. Gd. 
. 13 
FORD'S HAND-BOOK for TRA- 


VELLERS in SPAIN, and READERS at HOME, 


2 vols. 
Post 8vo. 30s. 


14, 


LIFE of LORD HILL, late Comman- 


der of the Forces. By Rev, EDWIN SYDNEY. Portrait, 
Second Edition. 8yo. 12s. 





Joun Murkay, Albemarle-street, 





PEOPLE’S EDITION 


OF THE 
LIFE OF SIR WALTER 
SCOTT, 
By J. G. LOCKHART, Esq. 


Uniform with the WAVERLEY Novas, royal 8v0, 
will be completed in N r. 








WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


PEOPLE’S EDITION, 


200 Weekly Numbers, and 50 Monthly Parts, have appeared 
Each Novel to be had separate. 


Volumes 1, 2, 3, each 9s. sewed, or 10s. cloth. 
VOLUME IV. will be completed in November. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


ABBOTSFORD EDITION, 


92 Parts and 8 Volumes have appeared, with 92 Steel and 
1400 Wood Illustrations. 


VOLUME 1X. will be completed in November. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


48 Volumes, best Edition, 1829-1833. 96 Proof Plates. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


25 Volumes, 12mo. Edition, 1841- 1843, Each Volume 
gal Novel. 

















SCOTT’S POETRY, 


In 12 Volumes, or 6 Volumes 12mo., and 1 Volume royal 8vo. 





SCOTT’S PROSE WRITINGS, 


———_—___—__—_ 


SCOTT’S 
LIFE OF NAPOLEON, 


& Volumes 12mo., and 1 Volume royal 8vo. 


TALES OF A GRAND- 
FATHER, 


5 Volumes, 3 Volumes, 2 Volumes 12mo., and 1 Volume 
royal 8vo. 





LIFE OF SIR WALTER 
SCOTT, 


10 Volumes 12mo., and 1 Volume royal 8vo. 


Besides Volumes or Parts to make up Sets of these various 
Editions, 





THE COOK’S ORACLE, 


New Edition, cloth lettered. 


MRS. DALGAIRNS’ 
COOKERY, 


New Edition, cloth lettered. 








R. Cape, Edinburgh ; 
HOULSTON & STONEMAN, London. 
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In Te FI 8vo, price Half-a-Guinea, cloth lettered, 
HIRTY-FIVE ETCHINGS, illustrative of 
SHAKSPERE'’S WORKS, designed and panty ctched by 
zxyny Meapows, for the Illustrated Shakspere, and forming a 
pai lementary Volume to that or any other 8vo. edition of the 


woWm. 8. Orr & Co. Amen-corner ; and sold by all Booksellers. 


NEW WORK ON PAINTED GLASS, ‘ 
Dedicated b rmission to Lord Co.norner, President of the 
. Go vernment School of Design. 
Just mo published. fs in 1 volume ea seve 8vo. price 10s, 6d. bound a crim- 
and illustrated by numerous coloured E: 
“TREATISE on PAINTED GLASS, show- 
bility t “s Style of Bh. ny 
ing its apnlien! : i ity tog 0 eve! ELANTINE. 
Chapman & wala Saeed, qh = ; J. Menzies, Edinburgh. 


ROBERT MACAIRE IN ENGLAND. 
In a handsome volume, pest | 8vo, with | En ings, price 10s. 6d. 
bound in cloth an 
Roemer MACAIRE in “ENGLAND, and the 
as af his MAN BERTRAND, A Tale. By 
GEORGE W. EYNOLDs, Author = Pickwick Abroad,’ 
&c, The 2nd edition, complete inl 
“ This work is not only a clever but: a ‘prilliant one. The interest 
is >. acca throughout, and many parts of it are truly admi- 


London: printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside ; and may be 
procured by order of all other Booksellers. 


ae 8 GREEK LEXICON, 
vol. 2, 2s, cloth lettered, 
NEW "GREER. and ENGLISH LEXICON. 
By JAMES DONNEGAN, M.D. Fourth edition, printed 
in a new type and an enlarged form, admitting much new matter, 
with an addition of one hundred and thirty-six . Copious 
vetronses. with illustrations, have been made to the Poets, Orators, 
and Historians. The Alexandrian and Hellenic writers have also 
been collated and referred to, with a view to the illustration of 
words used in the Holy Scriptures, and in the writings of the early 
Greek Fathers. In fine, this may be considered as a recast of 
former editions of the Lexicon. 
London: Sn Marshall & Co. 


In royal 8vo. price 4s. 6d. each volume, in embossed cloth, 
Ci aire BERSS EDINBURGH] JOURNAL. 
Three ‘Vegans, New Series, comprising Familiar Sketches, 
Poetry, Tales, Biographic Sketches, and 5 
jm Articles of Instruction and Entertainment, suited for 
every class of readers. 

Complete sets of ‘the First Series, Twetve Volumes bound in 
81x, at the reduced price of Four Guineas ; and also odd Numbers, 
may always be had from the publishers. 

Chainbers’s Journal is nobly working i ‘its trend inte as one of the great 
nerators. We wish it God speed.” 
vondon; Wm. 8. Orr & Co. po salen am "gold by all Book- 
sellers and Newsvenders, 


HAMBERS'SS EDINBURGH JOURNAL, 

in Weekly Numbers, price Three-halfpence ; and in Monthly 

Parts, Four Numbers, Sevenpence; Five Numbers, Eightpence 
Halfpenny. 

Cnampers’s Epinsurcn Jour- 
NAL is now presented in a hand- 
some im octavo size. The 
matters presented in its pages m miscellaneous and entertaining 

are— Moral and Familiar Essays, | kind—treated in a cheerful, con- 
Popular Information on Science, | siderate, and candid spirit, and 
Notices of Javepsions and Dis-| addressing itself to the whole in- 
coveries, Social Statistics, ‘~- 8 | tellectual nature of its readers. 
at home and hovel Tales, Bio- 

Wm. S. Orr & Co. Amen-corner, London; and sold by all Book- 
sellers and Newsvenders. 

















graphic Sketches of remarkable 
or exemplary Individuals, Poetry 
and Anecdotes, besides papers of 





In 4 vols. imperial 8yo. mrige Foe Guineas and a Half, cloth 


HE ILLUSTRATED SHAKSPERE, with 
One Thousand Engravings on Wood, designed by Kenny 
Meapows. Revised from the best authorities, with Annotations 
and Introductory Kemarks on the Plays, by distinguished Writers ; 
and a Memoir of Shakspere, with an Essay on his Genius, by 
Barry Cornwatt. 

The Fourth Volume consists of Thirty-five Etchings on Steel, 
designed and partly etched by Kenny Meapows, which is also 
sold separate. Price 10s. 6d. cloth. 

Wm. 8. Orr & Co. Amen-corner. 


ELIZA anaes POEMS, THIRD EDITION, 


ust Published, 

N ELAIA, and ee Poems, Illustrated, price 
10s, 6d, in cloth ; and 15s. morocco elegant. Also the Second 
Series, price 5s. containing the POEMS written since those which 
in the Ill i Edition, with a finely executed portrait 

of the author. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’-hall-court ; and 

Ollivier, Pall Mall. 
Orders received by all Booksellers. 


ILLUMINATED PICTORIAL ALMANACK. 


OW READY, price 6d., the ILLUMINATED 
PICTORIAL Drawing-room ALMAN ACK, for 1846, printed 
in Gold and Colours, on asuperb satin paper, being the most unique 
manack ev ar issued from the press. 
Published by R. 8. Francis, 25, Museum-street, prenbers, 
ye Stagkin, Marshall & Co, Stationers’-court ; to be had of 
sellers, 














a ~~: DE GOTH A, 1846, 


publis! 
LMANACH DE GO THA FOR 1846. 
VOLKS KALENDER for 1846. 
GERMAN BOOK CIRCULAR, No. 10, 
Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


Maynard, Mathematical and Philosophical Bookseller, 8 
Barle-court rt, Cranbourn-street, Lei locster-equare, oe oe 
enees this goportuns nity of informing his Friends and the Trade 
rr ew that he has just published a Portable Calendar for 


AYNARD’ S PENNY DESK ALMANAC,* 
os which is so conveniently arranged, that it cannot fail of 
becoming a great qoreicition to all persons who, in the hurry of 
business wish to be m in possession of the Day or Date of the 
Month, spoongnent the Year, at sight, without that tedious re- 
course attending all other Almanacs yet extant. 
8. M. flatters Lng | that it will be found of the greatest utility 
to Notaries, Bankers, Merchants, and all others who consider their 
time a desideratum, and which is the principal motive of its design 


and constructi 
be had at No. 8, Earl’s-court, Leicester-square, 


‘ion. 
This Almanac ma: 
or of W. Brittain, No. 11, Paternoster- “row, London, price ld, 





ote be continued annually, and ready for delivery on the Ist 


THE ATHENEZUM 


Now ready, Part Eto te tees Menthiy, 8vo. with plain 
NATURAL | HISTORY OF THE 

By G. R. WATERHOUSE, = 4 the British Museum. 
Illustrated with engravings on on wood and plates. 


Humboldt, Kosmos, a General Survey of the 
Physical Phenomena of the Universe. Vol. I. 8vo. boards, 10s. 
*x* A New Catalogue of Botanical Works to be had, gratis, on 


a a 
eon — : EL. Bailliére, Publisher and Foreign Bookseller, 219, 
egen! 





oH  -. Per ge 
blished, price 6s. 
\ ITTICH ‘S "GERMAN TALES FOR 
poe ers arranged in a Progressive Order ; and 
y was ong Third Edition, price 5¢. 
Wittich's . ” German for Beginners, or Progressive 
Exercises on the German Language. 
Brain & Payne, Paternoster-row; D. Nutt, Fleet-street; and 
Williams & Norgate, Henrietta-street, Covent- -garden. 


MITCHELL'S NAPOLEON. 


\HE FALL OF NAPOLEOR, 
Historical Mem: 
By LIEUT. COL. J. MITCHELL, 
Author of ‘ Life of Wallenstein,’ * Thoughts on Tactics,’ &c. 
n 3 vols. small 8yo. bound in cloth, price 27s. 

*y* For critical commendation, vide the Times, Quarterly Review, 
Foreign Quarterly, Atheneum, Spectator, Literary Gazette, Fraser's 
Magazine, Tait's, Jerrold’s, &e. 

The Diplomatists of Europe, containing Memoirs 
of Prince Metternich, M. de Talleyrand, Count Pozzo di Borgo, 
M. Pasquier, the Duke of Wellington, the on Rc: Richelieu, 
Prince Count Nesselrode, Lord ¢: rene From 
the French of M.CAPEF st E. Edited by MAJONG AL 
MONTEITH, W.LS. F.R.S. &. One vol. feap. vo. ny in 
cloth, peioe, 6s. 

3. W. Nickisson, 215, Regent-street, London. 


This day is published 
URTIS'S BOTANICAL MAGAZINE. 
Eaited by Sir Sir WILLIAM JACKSON HOOKER, 
rector of the Royal Gardens of Kew. 
rhird Series, No. 11, price 3s, 6d. coloured, 

Flora, Antarctica, or Botany of the Antarctic 
Voyage hips, Erebus and Terror. By JOSEPH 
DALTON HOOKER. M.D. Part 12, price 8s. coloured, 5s, plain. 

Conchologia Iconica, or Species of Shells. By 
LOVELL REEVE. No. 32, price 10s, coloured, 

Recently published, 

The Conchologist’s Nomenclator, or Catalogue of 

all the known Species of Shells, with nee fatierities, Synonymes, 
and References to where figured and described. ‘By AGNES 
CATLOW, assisted by LOVELL REEVE. One vol. 8vo. cloth, 21s, 

Tllustrations of the Deity, as manifested in Nature. 
By ng pzwanse. A Summary of Natural Philosophy. Price 
2s, 6d. cloth. 


Preparing for publication, 

A Century at Orchidaceous Plants, being a 
Hundred Species of those most worthy of cultivation, By Sir 
WILLIAM Me ACKNON HOOKER. To be completed in twelve 
handsome 4to. numbers, price 10s, 6d, each coloured. 

Phycologia Britannica, or History of the British 

Sea Weeds, consisting of Renate coleared a Figures and Dissec- 
tions of all the known Species. Keeper of the 
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rcaneine R of * VESTIGES of the NATURAL ay, the 
London: John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho, 


Just published, in foolscap 8vo. price 3¢. 6d. cloth, 
HE PALACE of FAN Bard’ 
Imagery ; with a Poems TABY, = & . 


By 
Author of ‘ Hours‘ of Thought 
=n : Smith, Elder arctaed 


Ny » Super-ro: 

HE GOSPEL- ARRA IVE, vaccording to th 
Authorized Text of the Evangelists, without Repeti 7 
Omission. With a Continuous Exposition. Marginal nition or 
— eo otes, |briefly collected from the best Critics i in 


and Com 
Ad the Rev. JOHN FORSTER, M. 
Dedicated peat Prasat Heth. 
on, 
yy the same Author, 8¥0. 72 78. son? the Queen. 
iad Churchman’s Guide; a Copious I Index of 
rmons, and o arigcks. b eminent C¢ h ‘ngland 
Divines. Digested arranged according to their subj nen’ 


+ 
continued to the 
ihe present om W. P ‘arker, West Strand. 


Dedicated by permission to the Hon bl 
7 the Lord Bishop wirable and Right Reverend 
published, in 4to. price -§ 
ATTERNS' of INLAID TILES, from 
CHURCHES in the DIOCESE of ¢ 
= raved by WA. a HUG R : of OXFORD, drawn and 
hese Plates consist of twenty-four exam 
from existing remains, and be belng wel well oe ayy =| 
both in size and other res: fac-similes of the originals, Th 
patterns selected will, itis is wm be found interesting alike to 











the Antiquary and the Architect, and se 
a Decorati ion, c rviceable for the purposes 
Wallingford : + % London : Longman & Co. W. Pick 


ering, 177, Piccadilly. om. 186, Fleet-street. Oxford : J. 4H, 


r. —_ Walte: 
ublished, 8vo. bound in cloth, price 6s. 

N INQUIRY. ‘into the HOMCSOPATHIC 

RL of MEDICINE. By WM. HENDERSON, M.D. 


Prof. of Medicine and General Pathok 
Professors of Clinical Medicine in the Un 2 vee a of “ 
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lower on t 


i top 
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Just ready, Third Edition, much - and Improved, 
Domestic Homeopathy, by Dr. J. Laurie, 
J. Leath, 5, St. Paul’s } Marva 


MR. BICKMORE’S WORKS ON HISTORY, 


COURSE OF HISTORICAL AND 
CHRONOLOGICAL puerRUCTION, adapted to the 
Eaiversa! cue a =f vor toed P. Librar ya and containing 9 
te ‘ombinations to facili t 
ystem 0! ons wv. EL BICKMORE udy of Chronology, 
Second Edition, 12mo. cloth 5 price 6s. 


HISTORICAL AND CHRONOLOGICAL 
QUEsEIONS, By W. E. BICKMORE. 
nd Edition, enlarged, 12mo. cloth, price 3s. 6d, 
ou: R 


TABLES OF COMPARATIVE 
mm OLOGY, illustrating the Division of Universal History 
into Ancient History, Middle Ages, and Modern History, and con- 
taining a System of Combinations, distinguished by a particular 
Type, to assist the ae i in retaining Dates. 
y BICK MORE. 

Second Edition, 4to. cloth, 4s, 6d, 

Joseph Cundall, 12, Old Bond-street. 








Herbarium of Trinity College, Bublin In month 
price 2s, 6d, each. 

Travels in the Interior of Brazil, principally 
through the Northern Provinces and Gold and Diamond Districts. 
By GEORGE GARDNER, F.L.S. In 2 vols. 8vo. price Hs, 

The Planetary and Stellar Universe, or Revela- 
tions of the Telescope, illustrated with ponesrens Astronomical 
Diagrams. By ROB sRT JAMES MANN. Ini vol. 8vo. price 5a, 

London: Keeve, Brothers, 8, King William- hah Strand. 


SPLENDID CHRISTMAS PRESENT BOOK, 
A BOOKE OF 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS, 


ILLUMINATED FROM ANCIENT MANUSCRIPTS IN 
THE BRITISH MUSEUM: 





On the Ist of November, comp’ 
HE O’DONOGHUE;; a Tale of ;—— Fift 
Years Ago. By CHARLES LEVER, Esq. In one hand- 
some Volume, Bro. with 26 Illustrations by PHIZ. Price 14s, 
By ‘the same Author, uniform with the abov e, 
Confessions of [ Harry Lorrequer. 
22 Illustrations by Phiz. 
Charles O'Malley, the Irish Dragoon. 
8vo. with 44 Illustrations by Phiz. 
Jack Hinton, the Guardsman. 1 vol. 8vo. with a 
fine Portrait of the Author, and 26 Illustrations by Phiz. 
Tom Burke of ‘Ours.’ 2 vols. 8vo. with 44 
ripablin: William © & Co, London: W 
ublin am Curry, jun. ‘o, London: W. 8. ‘ 
Sold by all Booksellera pelbaciesiinadeden 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR WORKS. 


This day is published 
HE YOUTH and MANHOOD of 
CYRIL THORNTON. 
By Captain HAMILTON, Author of * Men and Manners in 
merica.’ In one volume. Price Three Shillings and Sixpence, 
ately pu pu ublished, 
. LIGHTS on SHADOWS of SCOTTISH 
LIFE. Price Two Shillings and Sixpe: 
II. THE TRIALS of MARGARET LYND- 
SAY. Price Two Shillings and Six 
III. THE. oo Price 1 Two Shillings 
IV. 
¥. 


THE. LIFE of MANSIE WAUCH. Price 
VI. 


1 vol. 8vo. with 


2 vols. 





= 


Two Shillings and Sixpen 
TOM CRINGLE'S. Ss “LOG. Price Three 
Shillings and Sixpence. 
VALERIUS. A ROMAN STORY. 


wo Shillings and Sixpe' 


= 


Price 


VII. THE FORESTERS. ‘Price Two Shillings 
VIII. THE “CRUISE of the MIDGE. Price 
Three Shillings and Sixpence, 





The above may be had strongly bound in cloth at Sixpence, or 
elegantly gill gilt at Lt yy per san extra. Edinburgh ; and 
wi e-street, urgh ; an 
87, Paveruoster-row, Landon”? °°" 








taining Ten Old a4 Bogie Carols by Hernics, Brsnop Hatt, 
Epmunp Botton, inated with twenty-four Borders 
rinted ry Gold Fy Colours in the splendid style of the 15th Cen- 
bury. and illustrated with four beautifully-coloured Miniature 
Pictures : 
1. The Annunciation. 


2. The Angels appearing to the Shepherds. 
3. The Birth of our Saviour. 
4. The Adoration of the Magi. 


Small 4to. appropriately bound, price 25¢. or in morocco stiper+ 
extra, by Hayday 2 guineas. 

The Borders in this Book are fed from the Harleian MS.p2936 

and 3469 ; Royal MS. 19, C. 3. and 19. C. 8. ; the De Croy MS.; and 
Henry the Eighth’s Missal in the British Museum ; and from s 
Book of Hours in the possession of the Publisher. The Miniature 
Paintings are from the Harleian |. 2877. : 

London : Joseph Cundall, 12, Old Bond-street ; Wm. Pickering, 
Piccadilly ; and George Beli, 186, Fleet-street. 


FRENCH COMPARATIVELY IN NOTIME. 

extraordinarily powentes syne e to enable persons who 
know but little of French n a few hours, and those 
who know nothing of it to become aeqnainted with it in a few days. 


LE TRESOR de L’ECOLIER;; or, the Art of 


making French at Sight. By Meneionr DE PORQUET. Th hg 
Hundred and Tenth Znensane, be ing the Twenty ninth B 
just out, price 3s, 6d. A work now pearly universally a 

“The system M. F. de Porquet has adopted is borne ‘os by the 
rst sphysical minds andt the first p - on olastic authorities. .. 
We be aap = it a duty to the public and to the author of that work 
thus to state our opinion of its maar and advantages in the work 
of instruction.”—Educational Mag.1 
ll, Ta vistock-street, Covent garden, and all ea 
Just pelliced. 3 one thick vol. (672 pages), 12mo. price 7s, bound, 
| YILER ELEMENTS of HISTORY, 

Riva AND MODERN: with a Table of Chronology. 
A new edition, with considerable Additions to the Author's Text, 
numerous notes, and a CONTINUATION from the Revolution ip 
TURNER the > present time, EDITED BY THE REV. BRANDO 
Series the Continuation, which extends to 140 pages, C_ 

the additions to the author text (inserted within brackets), bed 
further illustration seemed necessary, thirteen new sections 
been ed, which include an outline aa Jewish History, an bf 
subjects hitherto wholly —" The dates of important even! 
whi will be ally zie 2 - peeried in tt event an vine 
whic app! yy the student o! 
= with the notes are about equal in extent ta the 


London ; Adam Scott, Charterhouse-square, 
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. Chai 
Charles Pole, + qe 


Boulton, Esq. . Esq. 
arkes i Franc! Shaw Lefevre, Esq. 
Ee Bou verie Charles pie _ 
0 


Esq. 
q pouty 

Cockerel Cockerell, Esq. George Wai Warde Norman, Esq. 
jas ex Bell Fo eS o arles Richard Pole, Esq. 
Willie Frenks, ener Stuart, Esq M.P. 
William R. Hamilton, 3 Ck ell 
fet ne Glade George Tornoe 
mati! CHARL HENRY LIDDERDALE, 4c 


ua: 

Ts beg to inform the Public that the Holders of 
Maeeted wit iy Society are entitled to participate in 
s according to the Conditions contained in their Pamph- 
te ess wblch Many Oe Pike Agentast the Society. 

o 

areet, London. oF requir . a7, rie ofice 25 OS xouns Lives are 

f most of the e 
lower than oe deel ared i in Janua: * 1844, to the Paley Holders 
a to participate de tothe B ae nyt Ll 1843, — 
e 4 were werage e 
the the Additions — ree tye wf “inne on the teen tual trees the 
wi en the Policy i ders became entitled to participate 
ae Profits of the Socie 


d belo re Midsummer, 1846, will be entitled 
wots eitse Profits of the Society at the next division. 


Y~RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
Snorer hy ancient a, 1-7 
William Le peat, p Peguty Che 
Richard E. Arden, Esq 





mhery, Ba. Ald. M.P. 


Banbury, E a. Hiupert Tg! 
biward Bates, Esq. mas Welly sg Ald. 
ee faaeer i. 
James Clift, Esa Pt } ae. Sefene ° a 


‘reson, 2, Finsb: ~* square 
Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, of King’s College. 
Advantages ye the A Arges Life Assurance Company. 
Rates of —- 


ums. 

to the pt ES ‘a ital of 300,000/. the assured 
a eaeeetity of the Company's Income of nearly 60,000/. per 
annam, year! increasing, and an accumulating Assurance Fund 
invested in n Government and other available Spcoriticn, of 
conderably arger amount than the estimated liabilities of the 


Compa 
Premium are reduced to the lowest scale com- 
The Rates of safety of the Assured and the stability of the 
pany, thereby, in effect, giving to every policy-holder an 
immediate and certain bonus without risk, in lieu of the deferred 


tl tasivs spect of a periodical division of profits. 
tdtreauen - An emium to Assure £100. 
Age. | For bes Year. For Seven Vous. Whole Term, 
2 17 8 £019 1 £1 11 10 
» a 7 207 
0 150 169 210 
0 1141 119 10 4011 
60 324 317 0 6 010 


One-third of whole-term Premiums may remain unpaid at 5 
cent. comp. int. as a debt upon the Policy forlife, or may be 
paid off at any time without notice. 
in Assurances for advances of money.as security for debts, or 
asa provision for a ee when the least present outlay is 
desirable, the varied and co meomaeere Tables of the Argus 
Office will be found to be particularly favourable to the assured. 
A Board of Directors, with the Medical Oflicers, attend daily, 
at quater before 2 o'clock. 
EDWARD BATES. Resident Director. 


"YH E WESTMINSTER 
and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION, 


At the WESTMINSTER FIRE OFFICE, 
No. 27, King-street, Covent-garden. 





Trustees. 
George Dodd, Esq. M.P. George Moveet, Esq. 
Luke T. Flocd, Esa. Colon . H. Meyrick. 
Directors. 


George Hunt, Esq 
Charles William n Knight, Esq. 
Augustus F. Little, E 7 
Charles Mayhew, E 
General Douglas Mercer. 
Thomas Parker, 
Robert Henry Borkiasca, Esq. 
Charles Rogers, Esq. 

2dw. Simon Stephenson, Esq. 
John Sturges, Es 


Thomas Acocks, Esq. 

William Aldous, Esq. 

coange Barclay, Esq. 

ariow 

Frederick R. P. Barlow, Esq. 
John C. Burgoyne, Esq. 

joy Smith Cafe, Esq. 

0 





Henry James Dixon, Esq. 
Edw. M. De pea <\ 

Stephen Garrard, Howell Leer Vallotton, Esq. 
Richard Halliweil, Esa. — Walls, Esq. 


Auditor: 
Thomas John Burgoyne. 1 The Rev. Geo. Fisher, F.R.S. 
Thomas Edw. Fielder, Benjamin Edward Hall, Esq 
Physician—Charles J. Hoberts, M. 'D. 31, New Bridge-street. 
ackfriars. 
Surgeon—James M. Arnott, Esq. F.R.S. 2, New Burlington-st, 
py Burgoyne . Esq. 160, Oxford-street. 
This $_ instituted od tn the Members of the 
WESTMINS: TER FIRE O OFFICE, established in 1717 
per Cent. of the total profit is divided among the As- 
sured at intervals of five years 
At the Division of Profit i in January 1842, a Bonus amounting 
45 per Cent. on the premiums received was added to all Poli- 
cies entitled to share therein. The effect of this division will 
. readily seen by the following table, showing the sums added 








for 1, + on which five cromeme ad been paid:— 
ABLE OF ADDITION. 
Equal to the 
colaeat Annual Addition to |following per centage 
Commence-| Premiums. | Sum Assured. on Premiums 
ment. received. 
Z. «2 4. £. a @ &. a @ 
% 230 «0 50 17 0 4 064~«0 
» 2 5 10 56 1tOCe “4 0 
% 23 4 2 67 17 0 47 10 0 
0 3 5 0 7% 15 0 47 10 O 
45 37 10 10 87 14 0 4 16 «0 
” “19 2 % 15 0 430 «#0 
58 53.3 4] «119 a 0 “414 «0 
@ 4 34 0 2 0 











63 13 13 4 8 
All Policies effected prior to the Ist Jiu 1846, will be entitled 
mn in the next division of profit, which will be in the 


lttend of increasing the amount assured by the addition of 

Teversionary bonus to the Policy, the party assuring may 

p pe Le the value of that sum in ready money, or have the share 
applied to the reduction of the annual premium. 

hove assured on their own lives for | . Or upwards, 

ithe tight (after two annual ns ead to attend and vote 


\'Meetings of the Soci 
nes of the Sstiety" BROWNE, Actuary. 








THE ATHENZUM 


HE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE IN- 
URANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 1824, and 

Em ae by Act of Fosmempet. CAPITAL, 500, 
The attention of operat ic is requested to the terms of this 














Company for LIF. vRAN NCES, and to the distinction which 
is made between MALE and PEMAL Ay f weed «Veal, 
‘xtra —_— neurin 
A MALE. 1A FEMALE, a MALE TM EEMALE, 
Age ge 
cat | Whole Life Premiums, bistk.| Whole Life Premiums. 
day. day. 
10 £176 )£154 46 | £311 6 | £3 3 2 
-— | ee 170 50 419 313 3 
6 | Iihs 1 810 53 411 6 426 
20 ##&i1Ma4 11 6 | 56 540 440 
23 117 0 113 8 || 60 660 512 6 
26 203 116 2 || 63 740 696 
30 250 119 9 | 66 840 710 8 
33 286 2 210 70 0 04 976 
36 213 0 264 73 116 2 ll 2 6 
4 219 9 212 0 76 ° ee 1319 
353 217 2 80 15 12 
| eR AE with the rates of premium for the intermediate 





ages, and every information, may be had at the Head Office in 
York, or of | of tg ee. 
WMAN, Actuary and Secretary, York. 
London A; ent for fey the Life’ Department 

WD. HENWOOD, 46, Watling-street, City. 


ZlAi 








NEW ACHROMATIC } POCKET COM- 
POUND MICROSCOPE, for Physiological and Botanical 
Researenes, with a Triplet Achromatic Object Glass; lineat 
pow ice, complete in a neat leather case, 3/. 15s.; 

ete "Hl. 17s. 6d. Manufactured and sold by A. ABRAHAM 

eclan, &c. 20, Lord-street, Liverpool. 

Avery effective and extremely portable Instroment, salen 
adapte for, and a desideratum to, the Medical Profession. 


N ETCALFES NEW PATTERN TOOTH 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth Brush 
bas the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
— extraordinary manner, 1s famous for the hairs not 
ming loose, Is. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a 
third art of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, with the durable egblenshet 
Russian Bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh 
| a om of improved gr graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 
Brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful man- 
ner. The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of 
direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ 
profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of 
a genuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFE'’S Sole Esta- 
blishment, 
1308, Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 
Caution.—Beware of the words “From Metcalfe’s” adopted 
by some houses. 














ROMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE and 
ANNUITY COMPANY, 9, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, 
London. Established in 1826. 

This Society is supported by an ample subscribed capital, and 
by a considerable accumulated premium fund. 

Assurances are effected | at a low rate of premium, weet 

profits, or at an Pp » with part n the 
profits of the Office. 

A Bonus in ready money, at the rate of 15 per cent. on the 
premiums received (equivalent to a reversionary bonus of about 
30 per cent.) was declared in May, 1842, on all beneficial policies 
on which three annual premiums had been paid in the December 
previous. 

A division of the rots. takes place every five years, and the 
holders of beneficial policies can receive their bonuses in ready 
money, or have them applied in augmentation of their policies, 
or in reduction of their uture premiums. 

Assurers may contract to pay their Premiums either in one 
sum, ina given number of payments, in annual, half-yearly, or 
quarterly payments, or on the ascending or descending scale. 

Officers in the Army and Navy on active service, persons 
afflicted with chronic and other diseases, and such as are going 
beyond the limits of Europe, are also assured at moderate rates. 

7 and all nocensers | information mney be be obtained 
at the O! HAEL SAWARD, Secretary. 


NOTICE TO EQUITABLE POLICY HOLDERS. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, No. 8, WaTtEeRLoo Piace, Patt MALL, 
Loxpon. The attention of Equitable Policy Holders is par- 
ticularly called to the Half Credit Scales of Premium of this 
Company, by which Table the Bonus to be declared at the 
next investigation in January, 1850, may be secured at a 
present Annual Payment of one half the rates charged 
yy other Companies. In the event of death the sum in- 
sured will be paid, less the amount of Premiums on (Credit. 
Should the life insured survive ~ Gotienstion of the Bonus, 
the Policy may be allowed:to 1 a and the Company will 
renounce all claim for the Half Premiums which may be due 
thereon; or in the event of the party being at that time in bad 
health, the Policy can be kept up 4 commencing to pay the 
fall Premium of the age as when first accepted. The above 
plan, originating with this Company, was found peculiarly ad- 
vantageous at the last Equitable division in 1840, when it was 
largely edopeed, and many of the Policies then effected are 
still in force, and large Bonuses have been added to them on 
the Scale of the following Table :— 


Sum Asured. Time Assured. Sum added ng a 
£5000 6 years 10 months. -£ 











Prospectuses and every information may be obtained on ap- 

lication to the Resident Directors, Epwarp Boyp, Esq., and 

ae Boyp, Esq., at the Offices, No. 8, Waterloo Place, 
on. 





YECONNOITERING TELESCOPES.— 
These celebrated Instruments, yy - when closed, 
34 inches, possess sufficient power to show clearly Jupiter's 
oons. Itsefticient performance as a Reconnoitering Telescope, 
both as to magnifying and defining power, renders it yey 
adapted to the military gentleman and tourist. Price 35s. ; 
sent through the post at 36s.—The same Instrument, with os 
additional Eye-piece (Huyghenian) to show Saturn's Ring and 
some of the Double ~~ with Stand and Case, 44 inches by 
sinches, to contain the whole, = 2s.—To be had of the Maker, 
JOHN DAVIS, Optician, Derby 


HE EIDER DOW 'N QUILT is the warmest, 
the lightest, and the most elegant covering ; it is adapted 

for either the bed, the couch, or the carriage, and from its ex- 
treme warmth is peculiarly adapted for invalids: also, Goose 
Down Quilts, very comfortable, at balf the price of Eider Down. 
List of prices of the above also every socreues of Bedding, 
sent free by post on application to HE & SON, Bedding 
t 196, 0} Chapel, w aettecbene court- 
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Under the immediate Patronage of Her Majesty. 
H ALDIC INK 


E DE’S FOR 
4 STAMPING LINEN with Coronets, Crests, Ciphers, 
Names and Devices, more . bly and with the same facility 
that Letters are stamped at t ‘ost Office, warranted not to 
corrode the Linen, run, or wash out. 2s. 6d. per case. Silver 
Stamps engraved to order. 

ir. Ede has had the. honour of furnishing Stamps for his 
Heraldic Ink for Windsor Castle and Buckingham Palace. 
Doubtless the late felonies at the latter establishment have led 
to the necessity of adopting this certain mode of identifying 
linen.”"— Brighton Herald. 

“ Without the slightest blot or slur, the impressions are uni- 
formly neat, sharp, and elegant."’— Naval and Military Gazette. 

“Infinitely syperior to the process generally in =ee. we 
therefore cannot too stron ngly recommend it.""—Court Jou 

EDE’S NEW MARKD INK for WRITING on LINEN 
with a Pen. Is. per —. No Preparation required. 

1, the Proprietor, hold myself r for its bili 
writing BLUe, and ‘aiseetiy: after the application of a hot tres 
turning to a DEEP mppens warranted ee od freely from the 
Pen, not to injure the linen, run, or wash ou E. 

EDE’S IMPROVED DIAMOND CEMENT for joining 





Sechon * a Glass, and every description of Fancy Articles, 
s. per Bottl 
Pere It is ahegether a good t thing.”’— Polytechnic Journal. 
Ede's a hee 
a 
Agent, R, ar, 20 and 21, 
every town in the Kingdom, 


Manof 
Barry ry & Son, beyptt an) in Preeadily, and 122, Bisho 
Within: Wholesale and 
Bishopsgate Without, Sold 





THE PATENT READING EASEL.—This 
novel, elegant, and most useful invention has received the 
eoivennas of Her Majesty and of His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert. It enables a reader to enjoy his hook without havin, 
the ~NL of holding it, or adopting the injurious posture o! 
leaning overa table. It is attached and detached at pleasure 
to and from the framework of any chair or sofa without injuring 
oreven marking the furniture, and supports the volume at any 
variable height and focus agreeable to the sight of the reader, 
who sits, not in the ordinary stooping position, but in an erect, 
healthy attitude, or, if an invalid, reclines on a couch with the 
ook in like manner brought up to the face. Being light, com- 
pact, and portable, it is an elegant article for a present to a 
studious friend, a lady, or young person, and especially to an 
invalid; and if the high testimony of the press in its favour be 
admitted, it has become an essential piece of furniture to every 
library, school, and drawing-room. he prices are—in maho- 
gany, 305.5 ditto or maple, with velvet desk, 32s. 6d ; rosewood, 
35s. ; satinwood, ebony, and ornamented, 50s. to 5/., box 1s.: 


unjointed, 20s. ; "box, Is. 6d. Sold by Mr. A. Saunders, uphol- 
sterer and house- Gonseeter to Her Majesty, 170, Regent-street ; 
Messrs. W. & Wilkinson, 14, Ludgate-bill; Messrs. Smee & 


Son, 6, . O43 pavement; Messrs. Letts & Son, 8, Royal Ex. 
change, London; and by ail respectable country upholsterers 
ibrarians. Orders, with post-office remittances, will have 
prompt attention. 


BY THE QUEEN'S LETTERS PATENT. 
Colourless Ink for use with Prepared Paper, styled, by Royal 


permission, we 
THE QUEEN’S PAPER AND INK. 
On account of their cleanliness and olegance, these articles 
will be found invaluable for general use Queen's Ink is 
nearly as colourless a spring water, and the characters appear 
—Dark or Blue acco to the paper used—the instant it 
touches the Queen's Panes, which, in external appearance, 
resembles ordinary paper, while the fluid does not soil the 
fingers nor anything with which it yA come 1 jeontast, 8 —aad 
does it deposit any sediment, even in t ar a 
Also, INDELIBLE and INDEST. TRU 1CTIBLE 
BLACK INK, approved by the highest Chemical Authorities, 
for Records, Legal Deeds, and general Business Transactions. 
This Ink, when used with the Queen's Paper, or with the Pa- 
tentee’s Prepared Parchment, gives perfect security from Fraud 
and Forgery, and is strongly recommended for all writings that 
require to be preserved. The prepared Pare amont is equal to 
Yellum for writing on, and is considerably cheape 
The Queen's — may be had of all sizes and P qualities, done 
up in neat wrap; 
The Queen's Pink t is sold in Bottles, td... pd. -» ls, and Se. each, 
and the Indelible Ink in Bottles, 9d., 1s. 6d. and 3s, each 
anufactured for the Patentee by —s Gordon, 1, Am- 
phion- place, ‘dinburgh, who is also Spent for the sale of the 
Queen's Paper. Agents in London, A. Cowan & Sons, 45, Upper 
‘Thames-street; and to be had of all respectable Stationers 


throughout the Kingdom. tein a eaeltthiin 
reas at the WHOLESALE PRICE.—Fami- 


lies, Hotel- keepers, and large consumers supplied with Tea 
at the wholesale price for cash. 
Black, ae. 0. 3s. 0d. 38. 4d. 39. 8d, 48. 0d. 4s. 4d. 4s. 8d. 58, 
Green, 38. 4d. 38.84. 4s. 0d. 4s, 4d. 5s. Od. 6s. Od. 
Coflee, “od. 10d. 1s. 0d. Is. 2d. Is. 4d. Is. 6d. 1s. 8d. 
One pound and gg sent to any part of Town. 
MANSELL & CO. 2, Bucklersbury, Cheapside. 

Country orders for 61b. of Tea and upwards delivered free of 

carriage to any part of the kingdom 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Tothe TEA TRADE, all INNHOL DER, gad on large con- 
_ _ Sumers of TEA througho 
AKIN" & COMPY. TEA, MERCHANTS, 

* NUMBER ONE, SAINT PAUL’S CHURCH YARD, 
LONDON, have in the Bonded Warehouses (just arrived from 
China), several hundred original Chests of Tea, at 3s. 9d. per 
pound, the overweight Dakin and Compy. allow, will reduce 
the price to about 3s, 7d. per pound. The Teais strong, good, 
and fine favoured. ibe chests weigh about 4%lbs. each, and 
singular enough to state that little more than seven sovereigns 
will purchase one of these chests of good useful Tea, from 
Nw One, Saint Paul's Church Yar: 

The Tea will be sent direct outer bond to any part of the world. 

Isitnota price forgood Tea unheard ofevenin modera times? 

“* Now, then” is there an opportunity for all the Tea-consum- 
ing families in every part of the United Kingdom to obtain 
really good Tea at avery low price. Let two families join to- 
gether in ordering a chest, each paying 75s., and each receivin, 
20lbs. of g strong bi breakfast ‘ea for the 75s. The chest an 
lead will not be charged. 

_October 17th, 1845. 


(\0 ALS—Drawine-room C OALS, Se, 6d. the 
sample half-ton.—Their perfect cl 
from small dirt, motes, or white ash, together “with the faci- 
lities they afford in cooking, from their str rong and uniform 
heat, render them in high repute amongst the nobility, club- 
houses, and_hotel-keepers. ‘hree tons at 24s, 6d. per ton, 
warranted the very best unmixed Sunderland Wallsend ; best 
Newcastle, 23s.; Coke, 17s. 
Metropolitan Coal Company, 279. High Holborn. 


N OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 

SNUFFING.—KEMPTON’S PATENT.—These candles 
are greatly improved, and do not require snuffing; they burn 
longer and are cheaper then any other candle; the flame is 
steady and brilliant. No metallic or deleterious matter is used 
in te penutetes. bg} 4 4 _ ‘ a, 
agen ae epee pper Thames-street, by all Grocers 
and en ; at the Manufactory, Old Bargehouse, Christe 
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THE ATHENEUM - [Now 


Ss 
NEW WORKS, 


PREPARING FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION, 


BY 





No. $ 


pst es 
Forthe conv 
for the ( 


CHAPMAN AND HALL. — 
In 2 thick vols. $yvo. In 1 vol. post 8v0. RE 


OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND THE FALCON FAMILY; OR, YOUNG J ==! 
SPEECHES, IRELAND. TEN 








WITH ELUCIDATIONS AND CONNECTING NARRATIVE, A COMIC NOVEL. TOTIC 

By THOMAS CARLYLE, (In CHAPMAN AND HAtt’s Montay Series.) N Stude 

With a Portrait of Cromwell, copied, by permission, from an Original Miniature by Pete “ 
Cooper, in the p ion of Archd Berners, and engraved by F. Holl. Gclock, and | 
neta NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. —— 

In 2 vols, 8vo. In small 4to. In small 4to. p* ce 


1 WONDERFUL STORIES FOR] HUNTERS A) : vednesday, 
NARRATIVE OF THE EXPEDITION 0 FUL STORIES FOR| HUNTERS AND Pistens, ft 
BORNEO IN 1843-4, From the Danish of Andersen, LANDS BEYOND the SEA. " 


. By Mary Howirr. By Mrs. Percy Siyver, 
Of T1.M.8. Divo, for the Suppression of Piracy. With Extracts from the Journal of 





James Baooxe, Esq., now Rajah of Sarawak, Embellished with Four coloured Engravings. | Embellished with Four coloured Engravings, @ , Sussex 
By CAPTAIN THE HON. HENRY KEPPEL, R.N. } ANY 
With numerous Maps and Illustrations in tinted Lithography. PERI ODICALS PU B SHED THIS Dar tame re 
. with furthe 
7. T. Wals 
CL, Prit 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. THE FALCON FAMILY, Hi Pro 
CI 


NOTES OF A JOURNEY FROM CORNHILL PART L Price 3e. (Part XI. of the Monthly Series. (jun 
TO GRAND CAIRO. man 








DEN’ pea 
By Mr. MICHAEL ANGELO TITMARSH. FIN DEN S BEAUTIES OF J MOORE, a 
PART VII, Imperial 4to. 5s.; Atlas 4to. India paper, 8s. Heimann’s r 

In 2 vols. post 8vo. HEL 


Columbier 4to. proofs, 7s. Gd.; Imperial 4to. 5s. 


STORIES FROM THE ITALIAN POETS ; THE BARONIAL HALLS, Part XIII, is fav 


Being a summary in Prose of the Poems of Darts, Putci, Boiarpo, Ariosto, and Tasso, of Dr, Carsc 
he reg rll ianal 








wit throug Passages versified, and Critical Notice’ of the CONTENTS: {ity Chan 
Lives and Genius of the Authors. HARDWICKE HALL bt os ++ Derbyshire. (XF' ) 
. LOSELEY HOUSE .. oa “ +. Surrey. at pre 

By LEIGH HUNT. THROWLEY HALL a wie .. Staffordshire. wan ols 

iceaniainiaiaiiee 8 member ‘ 

1, Serle-str 





In 1 vol. post 8vo. 1 T THE C 
RECREATIONS IN SHOOTING, THE ARCHAOLOGICAL ALBUM, Lig 


ENGLIS 
WITH THE @ ENGLIS 











or Occasion: 

NATURAL HISTORY OF THE GAME OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS; 5 alee 

; - 1 and Germai 

Including full Directions to the young Sportsman for the Management of Guns and Dogs. THE M YSTERIES OF PARIS, == = 

By “CRAVEN.” PART XVIL 2s, 6d. TAN 

With Seventy [lustrations of Game and Sporting Dogs, from Original Drawings by \ ‘Ad 
WitLiAM Harvey; Engraved in the first style of the Art, by F. W. Branston, 

y ‘ \ SSIS 

THE EDINBURGH TALES, Ams 

In 1 vol. 8vo. } PART X. 7d. poms rf 





PAULA MONTI; OR, THE HOTEL i 
LAMBERT. HEATH'S ILLUSTRATIONS TO THE ff (uz 


By M. EUGENE SUE. WANDERING JEW. rr 








With Twenty beautiful Mnstrations, drawn by JuLes Davin, and engraved on Wood Nos, XIX. and XX. Gu. each. po ae 
under the superintendence of Mr. Cuariss HEATH. tates, a Lis 

™ ie of Literatu 

HEA 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE CANNING. ease tinge se brithe ae 





in inmperial 4to. elegantly bound in red morocco, gilt edges, price 27. 2s.; or in atlas 4to. tad sent po 
By ROBERT BELL, with proof impressions of the plates on India paper, price 3/. 3s. Timited ze 


Author of ‘ The Lives of the Poets,’ &c, scription, 4 

(In Cusanat AND HALu’s MontTuiy Serirs.) FINDEN’S BEA UTIES OF THE POET Aral 
comer MOORE ; Caran 

Y Yr Y Y Pa 

TH E KING OF SAXON Y’S J OURN EY IN Reing a Series of Portraits of the principal Female Characters in his Works, from Paintings HES 

















hy ; ; j tyle of Art, by, 

by eminent Artists, made expressly for the work, Engraved in the highest s _belon 
ENGLAND. or under the i liate superintendence of, gunaating 
By DR. CARUS. “'- MR. EDWARD FINDEN. mae es 

~ re * its Histo 
(In THE Foreign Liprary.) With descriptive Letter-press. mn 
drawers ar 
we _ 
of § 

j Thomsoni 
London: CHAPMAN & HALL, 186; Strand. mineral 
aed — i that 
oom Sheet ok Ge oie am : i id county ; and pubishe ne 
Printed by James Houmes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, printer, at his ofice No. 4, Took’s Court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the sai np, Messts mmon 
by J On PRANcts, of No. 14, Wellington-atreet North, in’the said pone. A Publisher, at No. 14, in Wellington-street aforesaid ; ahd sold bj’ al} Booksellers and Newsyenders,—Agents; for ScoTLas”, dst Noy, 


Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for InELaND, J, Cumming, Dublin,*Saturday, November 1, 1845. 


